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The Home Savings Bank 
3c. 


Handsome Steel Banks worth $1.00. Start Saving Now for 
ped A AI deat ERA IAI ONE it Oh A. Sh Mae ala 
the Holiday Fund. We keep the Key, but will Open 
pe SEE a th EAB BSE at iat A Meh Ra tail dhe 
the Bank Whenever You Want Us to. 


It’s surprising how the nickels and dimes jump into dollars 
and the loose change becomes a snug little sum once a bank 
account is started, Why not start yours now? You don’t have 
to go to a big bank—keep your own—and let all the family have 
an interest in it. Save up and vet something for the house or 
the family. = 


35c. 
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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


Brand new 
safes of the 
finest steel, 
finished in 
oxidized cop- 
per. A pat- 
ent secret 
lock prevents 
money being 
im prop er ly 
extracted. 


These banks 
can only be 
opened at 


H Hale’s. We'll 


keep the key 
but will open 


i] thebanks any 


time you 
wish. Do 
what you 
want with 
the money. 


BEGIN TO SAVE NOW 

The holidays will soon be here and you'll want money for 
gifts. Keep a bank near at hand and it will be an easy matter 
to accumulate a tidy sum in a short while. 


A nescsptedaietmnisilis %@ : 
ffate 


Market and Sixth Streets, San Francisco 


$3000 and $2500 Men’s Sample 


Suits and Overcoats 
From the Best Makers of Clothes in the World 


s}9 


1500 Men’s Suits and Overcoats to Select from 


Including the New Style Auto Coats. Hand Tailored, made from Imported 
Woolens. We buy these suits at 50 cents on the dollar—that’s why we can 
sell you $30 suits and overcoats for $15. : 


ANOTHER REASON—We pay $100 for the same space upstairs that 
merchants on the ground floor pay $2000 a month for. 


TAKE ELEVATOR AND SAVE $10. 


The Leader 


San Francisco's Greatest Men’s Sample Suit House 
SECOND FLOOR, DOUGLAS BLDG, Junction Market & Eddy Sts. 


Entrance, 908 Market Street and 21 Eddy Street 
Take Elevator—Open Saturday Evenings 
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Society # Commercial 


Folders PRINTING 


Cards ge OF ALL KINDS 


GOLD BULLION, SILK EMBROID- 
ERED AND PAINTED 


SILK AND SATIN 
BANNERS 


REVERSIBLE AND RIBBON 
PARADE BADGES 
SILK AND SATIN SASHES 
AND REGALIA 


ALL UNION MADE 
Patronize Home Industry 


WALTERN. BRUNT CO. 


860 MISSION STREET 
PHONE KEARNY 1966 Below Sth, near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


Souvenirs 
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There is much in New Zealand to remind the 
Californian of his own state. He finds there the 
same temperate and salubrious climate, the same 
mountainous country with great interspersing val- 
leys, the same great areas devoted to grain grow- 
ing and to pastoral pursuits. 

He finds grown in the dominion, only in a lim- 
ited way, however, the pear, the peach, the apple, 
the plum, the quince, the apricot, the fig, the wal- 
nut, the cherry, the gooseberry, the currant, the 
strawberry, the raspberry, the orange, the lemon, 
the lime, the grape and the banana. 

Orchard planting is progressing, and if New 
Zealand had a market for the product of its trees 
and vines, it would develop into a fruit country 
that would rival California. 

The people of New Zealand likewise remind a 
Californian of those of his own state. He finds 
among the New Zealanders the same génerous 
hospitality, the same free, liberal, independent 
spirit, the same open hand and open mind that 
characterize the people of the Golden State. 

The area of New Zealand including the north 
and south islands and the group of smaller islands, 
is 104,751 square miles. Its present population is 
approximately 1,000,000. 

The land suited for agricultural purposes is es- 
timated at 13,000,000 acres. The dominion has a 
coast line of 4,330 miles. In point of transit it 1s 
located about four days’ sail from Australia and 
on a bee line about seventeen days’ sail from San 
Francisco. In the absence of direct communica- 
tion with San Francisco the voyage via Vancouver 
now takes about thirty days. 

New Zealand is first of all a pastoral, then an 
agricultural country. It also has abundant re- 
sources in its mines and forests. It has great 
quantities of forests and valuable timber lands, 
and also much mining country. Large gold and 
coal deposits are found here. The yield of its 
gold mines thus far aggregates over $357,000,000. 

The first settlement of New Zealand was in 
1825. There has since been a steady, but not phe- 
nomenal growth, due to its distance and isolation 
from great populated occidental centers. Its near- 
est neighbors, aside from the Australians, are the 
untold millions of Asia, who, if unrestricted, 
would doubtless speedily overrun this land that, 
so to speak, flows with milk and honey. 

New Zealand is governed by a lower and upper 
house and a cabinet, all modelled after the Brit- 
ish form of government. The members of the 
lower house are popularly elected for three years 
and receive £300 a year ($1,455). The members 
of the upper house are appointed by the party in 
power for seven years, and receive £200 a year 
($970). 

Unlike the commonwealth of Australia or the 
United States, New Zealand politically is treated 
as a unit. The Parliament legislates for the do- 
minion as if but one state. This, as compared 
with the other governments just referred to, sim- 
plifies matters materially, and does not involve 
the consequent problems of state rights nor 
arouse feelings of state jealousies. 

No one thing that New Zealand has done has 
commanded for her greater attention abroad than 
her modern legislation in dealing with labor prob- 
lems. This country has been bold enough to 
take the initiative, and to do pioneering along new 
and untried lines, while the rest of the world has 
stood by and with great interest looked on. 

Her greatest fame has come from the enact- 
ment of what has become known as the compul- 
sory arbitration laws, having in view (a) the wip- 
ing out of the evil of sweating, (b) the peaceful 
settlement of labor disputes, in order to prevent 
strikes and lockouts. 

Her isolation, her compactness, her great 
wealth, her comparatively small population, her 
miniature industrial enterprises has made it pos- 
sible for her to experiment along legislative lines 
that other countries not so favorably circum- 
stanced would hesitate even to consider. 

_ Whatever mistakes might be made along this 
line could be rectified within a reasonable time 
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without serious loss or great dislocation of any in- 
dustry. Whatever financial damage might be 
done was not likely to be serious enough to do 
lasting injury. 

The initial labor legislative steps were taken 
shortly after the great sympathetic maritime 
strike of 1890. In this year the trade unions 
stood well financed. The Seamen’s Union went 
on a strike sympathetically with the Australian 
seamen, who struck because of employment of 
Asiatic crews. The wharf laborers also went 
out, and were supported by other unions. The 
coast trade was paralyzed. Public sentiment, how- 
ever, was against the strike. 

The unions were then few in number. Rural 
workers came in and took the strikers’ places. In 
the end, the unions lost the strike and were im- 
poverished. This led the unionists to believe 
that the strike is not the best way to secure their 
ends. It was decided by them that in the future 
they would resort to the ballot. In consequence, 
with the aid of labor, the first liberal administra- 
tion was brought into power, by the end of 1890. 


At that time it was claimed that the farmers 
were struggling under heavy mortgages. Money 
lenders were grabbing the land, interest being 
from 10 to 15 per cent. The first act of the new 
liberal government was to borrow money at 3 
per cent and loan it to the settlers at 4% per cent. 
This rate included 1 per cent for a sinking fund 
to go toward wiping out in time the principal, 
which when compounded it was able to do in a 
period of about thirty-two years. 


The new administration also passed a Factories 
Act, seeking the welfare of female and child labor. 
In early days the Government sold land for $2.50 
and even as low as $2 an acre, resulting in build- 
ing up a landed aristocracy. The Government then 
passed an act empowering itself to buy back as 
much of the land as might be required from time 
to time, and dispose of it in small parcels. Later, 
the single land tax was adopted. The Govern- 
ment reserved to itself the right to buy land at 
the valuation for assessment put upon it by the 
owner plus 10 per cent. 


Seeing what the Government had done for the 
farmers, the workers asked: “What are you 
going to do for us?” The Government responded 
in various acts, 

The result of the maritime 1890 strike led the 
then Labor Minister, Pember B. Reeves, Labor 
Secretary Edward Tregear and others to see if 
there was not some other way than strikes to 
settle labor disputes. If judges can decide mat- 
ters affecting life and death and millions in prop- 
erty, why not let them decide matters affecting 
wages? “There is another party to labor dis- 
putes,” men such as these held, “the great public. 
There are not two persons involved in a strike, 
but three,” they said.’ So New Zealand proposed 
to say, “We are not going to allow you two, em- 
ployers and men, to disturb and dislocate our 
affairs.” It proposed to say to the parties to the 
dispute, ‘Take your industrial troubles before a 
disinterested tribunal who shall decide between 
you.” 

In a document issued by the labor department 
of New Zealand the following appears: 


Sweating. 


“The New Zealand legislature decreed that all 
textile work should be done in factories, and that 
all work rooms employing two or more persons 
must be registered under the act. It is also for- 
bidden to sweat by permitting (i. e. generally, by 
exercising indirect compulsion) a factory worker 


to take home work to finish, and so toil through . 


unreasonably long hours in probably unhealthy 
surroundings. 

“The following is a short list of earnings, and 
hours worked, in some of the (English) sweated 
trades shown in the exhibit 


No. 39 


Description 


Rates paid. Average Average 
of work. 


working earnings 
hrs. 

Bag making, 4d. dozen 16 

Matchbox making, 2s. 6d. gross 

Boys’ knickers, 9d. dozen 

Fur tassel work 1s. 3d. gross 

Skirts, 5d. piece A 

Button carding, Wd. gross 11 3s. 

“Such earnings, miserable as they are, do not 
always represent the work of a single person— 
children of the most tender age are called on to 
assist the parent to keep body and soul together. 
Nor are the hours limited to those above men- 
tioned. We read of women who work in such 
industries from 4 a, m. till midnight or who never 
go to bed on the same day that they get up. How 
is it possible to keep the home or the person in 
cleanliness and respectability when every moment 
of the working day has to be devoted to ceaseless 
and degrading toil? Moreover, the miserable 
earnings quoted above by no means represent the 
amount which can be devoted to the sustenance 
of life and warmth, in food and clothing. A 
mother and daughter working together at card 
hooks and eyes earn 3s. 4d (80c) weekly between 
them, but the rent of their room is 3s. 6d (84c). 
Here other members of the family have to help. 
An old woman and her brother, sitting fifteen 
hours daily sewing buttons on cards, earn 3s. 6d 
(84c) weekly between the two; the rent is 3s, 9d 
(90c), but the woman has some church schools 
to clean, so they drag along. A slipper maker 
earning 6s. 3d ($1.50) weekly, pays 2s. 6d (60c) 
rent. So goes on the awful story of human toil 
and suffering. To call a system which exists on 
such foundations a system of wage-slavery is to 
use an improper term. and to debase the word 
‘slavery,’ because no slave is worked for eighteen 
out of twenty-four hours on insufficient food, by 
a master who values his property.” 

The following is taken from the New Zealand 
“Year Book” for 1908, issued by the Government: 

“p, 515. Labor Laws. The labor laws have 
been passed in an effort to regulate certain con- 
ditions affecting employer and employed. Their 
scope embraces many difficult positions, into 
which the exigencies of modern industrial life 
have forced those engaged in trades and handi- 
crafts. The general tendency of these laws is to 
ameliorate the conditions of the worker by pre- 
venting social oppression through undue influence, 
or through unsatisfactory conditions of sanita- 
tion. It will undoubtedly be found that, with the 
advance of time, these laws are capable of im- 
provement and amendment, but they have al- 
ready done much to make the lives of operatives 
of fuller and more healthy growth, and their aim 
is to prevent the installation of abuses before 
such abuses attain formidable dimensions.” 

“py. 516. Sweating has almost disappeared in 
New Zealand by the prohibition of sub-contract- 
ing in the issue of textiles to be made up into 
garments, The Factories Act is probably one 
of the most complete and perfect laws to be 
found on the statute book of any country, and is 
generally appreciated by workers, while the hon- 
est, fair-dealing.employer is himself thereby pro- 
tected from the unscrupulous proceedings of the 
piratical competitors.” 


Labor Legislation. 


New Zealand has now been living under its 
labor legislation for a period of fifteen years. 
During this time the law has undergone many 
modifications and changes, and while the under- 
lying principle in the mind of the framer of the 
original law remains the same, its method of ad- 
ministration and the scope of its usefulness are 
widely different from the original idea. 

The following excerpts from a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the New*-Zealand labor department, 
gives a condensed history of the legislation to 
date: — 

“Before the advent of the ministry, which has 
been continuous as the Ballance-Seddon-Ward 
administration, there was no Truck Act nor Fac- 
tories Act, no Shop and Office Act, no Arbitra- 
tion Act, no Shearers’ Accommodation Act, no 
Workman’s Compensation for Accidents Act. It 
was a world in which men and women toiled un- 
der relentless conditions, each worker making 


4 


the best bargain with his employer which neces- 
sity would permit him to do. Often the hours 
were long, the overtime unpaid for, the holidays 
nil, payments made partly in goods (truck) and 
all the risks of industrial life carried on at the 
workers’ expense in life and limb. 


The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


“In 1894 ‘an Act to Encourage the Formation 
of Unions’ was passed, and named ‘The Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act.’ It provides 
that any number of persons, not being less than 
seven, might form an industrial union of workers 
or employers, and a number of unions could be 
registered as an association, The colony was di- 
vided into industrial districts, each district having 
a Board of Conciliation for the settlement of 
trade disputes, with appeal to the Court of Arbi- 
tration having jurisdiction over both islands. The 
board consisted of four, five or six members (gen- 
erally four) to be chosen as representatives of 
employers and workers, and these members were 
to elect some other person as chairman failing 
~which selection the governor should appoint. The 
members of the board held office for three years. 
Strikes or lockouts were declared illegal if taking 
place while proceedings were pending before 
board or court. Special boards of experts in a 
trade could be elected by employers and work- 
men’s unions for each dispute, but this provision 
was never taken advantage of until quite lately. 
The board was to endeavor to bring about ami- 
cable settlement, and if this took place, an agree- 
ment could be entered into. Failing settlement, a 
recommendation was made by the board, and if 
not accepted, any party could refer the matter to 
the Arbitration Court. The Court of Arbitration 
consisted of three members, two of whom were 
appointed by the governor, one on the recommen- 
dation of industrial associations (not merely un- 
ions) of workers in the colony, and the other on 
a similar recommendation by associations of em- 
ployers. The third member was to be a judge 
of the Supreme Court as president. The court 
could deal with all industrial disputes referred 
to it, and make awards, of not exceeding two 
years’ duration, binding on every person declared 
to be bound. The awards could be enforced in 
the Supreme Court, but any award within the 
jurisdiction of a District or Magistrate’s Court 
could be taken to such court. There was a cor- 
porate limit of £500 ($2,425) for enforcement, and 
an individual limit of £10 ($48.50). The Govern- 
ment Railway Commissioners were deemed em- 
ployers, but not any other Government depart- 
ment. 

“In 1895 the number of employers requisite to 
form a union was reduced from seven to five; two 
experts (one on each side) were provided if nec- 
essary to sit with board or court. The governor 
could appoint a member of a board or court if 
unions failed to elect, and any employer, associa- 
tion or union could be joined as a party to a 
dispute bv a board or court. 

“In 1898 the title of the principal act as to its 
being an act “To Encourage the Formation of 
Unions” was delected. The court was empowered 
to determine what constituted a breach of its 
own award, and the maximum penalty was fixed 
at £500 ($2,425). The court was not allowed to 
fix the age for commencement or termination of 
apprenticeship. The union had to pass a special 
resolution before it could file a dispute, while the 
court was permitted to prescribe the minimum 
wage and provide for under rate permits. By the 
amending act of 1900, the definition of industry 
was altered to include ‘any employment in which 
a worker is employed.’ The office of registrar 
was transferred from the ‘Registrar of Friendly 
Societies to the Secretary for Labor.’ ‘Preference 
to unionists’ became included among the indus- 
trial matters which could’ be dealt with. The 
minimum number of employers necessary to form 
a union was reduced to two. The registrar could 
refuse to register two industrial unions of the 
same business within the same industrial dis- 
trict. Industrial agreements remaining in force 
until superseded or until the union of workers 
was canceled, while parties could be added during 
its currency. The recomme.dations of the Con- 
ciliation Board became an agreement if no ob- 
jection was lodged within a month. The two 
elected members of the Arbitration Court were to 
be recommended by unions of employers and 
workers not by associations. President and one 
member to be a quorum of the court. The maxi- 
mum currency of an award was extended from 
two years to three, but then continued in force 
until a new award was made. Beside the original 
parties to an award, such award bound all per- 
sons engaging in the business while the award 
was in force. Power was given to amend an 
award and to extend it in cases of one part of 
the colony unfairly competing against another. 
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Instead of railway commissioners, the minister for 
railways could enter into the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Railway Servants, but in matters of the 
Government railways the Conciliation Board 
could not interfere. In 1901 special boards could 
be set up by application of any party to a dis- 
pute, whereas prior to this date all parties to a 
dispute must apply for such special board. Court 
received power to limit the locality of an award 
within an industrial district or to extend it be- 
yond that district, The registrar was empowered 
to cancel unions, if within a reasonable time no 
returns from the union were forthcoming. Either 
party could refer a dispute already filed with the 
Conciliation Board direct to the Arbitration Court. 
(This section is the famous ‘Willis Blot’ and re- 
sulted in the ultimate paralysis of conciliation 
boards). The court could make one award appli- 
cable to several trades in any one business,—e. g., 
could make for a woolen mills one award cover- 
ing enginemen, dyers, sorters, weavers, etc. 
“By the amending act of 1903, a deputy registrar 
of unions could be appointed. An employer was 
not entitled to dismiss any worker merely because 
that worker was entitled to the benefit of an 
award, or because he was a unionist. Combina- 
tions of employers or of unionists to endeavor to 
defeat an award were forbidden. Inspectors of 
factories and inspectors of mines became inspec- 
tors of awards, and were charged with the duty of 
seeing the award carried out. The Arbitration 
Court Emergency Act provided substitutes for 
members of the court in case of illness or other 


cause of absence, and pending such appointment | 


of substitute, the president could recommend the 
appointment of an acting member. 

“In 1905 a consolidating act was passed, and is 
that in force as ‘the principle Act’ at date; and 
also a separate amending act became a law. The 
latter made provision for binding any worker 
(unionist or non-unionist) employed by any 
employer on whom an award was binding. A 
more stringent section than that of 1903 dealt with 
dismissing or suspending a worker, or with the 
worker discontinuing work, during the pendency 
of a dispute. 
under-rate permits were fully set out. Any one 
who joined a strike or lock-out, or aided or 
abetted a strike or lock-out, was made guilty of 
breach of award, (Note: Previously a strike or 
lock-out was only punishable when taking place 
during the currency of proceedings before a. board 
or court.) A worker was deemed to be dismissed 
when suspended for a longer period than ten 
days. In 1906 a short act was passed for the pur- 
pose of amending the statutory position of the 
officer presiding over the Arbitration Court, pro- 


viding for his permanent appointment, and sub-' 


stituting the title of ‘judge’ for that of ‘president.’ 
A registrar of the court is also provided for. The 
remuneration of the elected members of the court 


is fixed at £500 ($2,425) per annum in addition to > 


travelling expenses. 


“The Arbitration Act, difficult to follow in all | 


these amendments, suffered from this cause of 
absolute necessity of change, as time and exper- 
ience presented new difficulties to be overcome. 
It entered its legislative life through an utterly 
unknown field of action, and with continually 
changing circumstances marking its industrial 
path. It is therefore little to be wondered at that 
so experimental and tentative a measure could not 
be at first guarded at every point, nor adapt it- 
self automatically to meet every subtle evasion 
of its powers.” 


Dealing Particularly With the Labor Legislation 
of the Year 1908. 


“First and foremost must be noted the changes 
made in the industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, the new measure coming into force on 
the first day of January, 1909. 

“Conciliation boards are abolished, and com- 
missioners of conciliation are to be appointed for 
three years by the Government, such commission- 
ers to promptly visit any locality in which an 
industrial dispute is reported to exist. If a com- 
missioner is unable to settle the dispute satisfac- 
torily, it may be referred to a Council of Concilia- 
tion, of which the commissioner is chairman. This 
council consists of two, four, or six assessors, 
nominated in equal number by the parties to the 
dispute. Such assessor must be engaged in the 
industry to which the dispute relates, with the 
exception that one on either side may, with the 
approval of the commissioner, be a person not so 
engaged. In this council the commissioner has 


only a casting vote, and that for the maintenance 
of business before the council, not for the purpose 
of making an industrial recommendation, 

“The council has power to summon witnesses, 
take evidence on oath, etc., in the endeavor to 
bring about the settlement of the dispute, but it 


The proceedings with regard to: 


is not in any sense a tribunal, or with any inher- 
ent powers of settlement. If the council agree on 
certain line of action, the matter is submitted to 
the principles on either side (employers or work- 
ers’ union), and ratified by these principles, an 
industrial agreement is filed with the clerk of 
awards, whereupon the matter is at an end. 

“Should the council fail to come to an agree- 
ment, it shall, not earlier than one month or later 
than’ two months after the date fixed for hearing 
the dispute, notify the clerk of awards. It may, 
however, make a recommendation, if the assess- 
ors are unanimous in coming to such conclusion, 
before forwarding the notification, but the rec- 
ommendation itself has no power to bind or re- 
strict in any way, and may be considered as only 
of value in minor directions, viz., as a guide to 
public opinion in the matter and suggestion to- 
wards settlement. The dispute, failing its set- 
tlement by the council, goes automatically to the 
Arbitration Court. 


“Tt will at once be perceived how different the 
above procedure is from that formerly regulat- 
ing the proceedings of conciliation boards. The 
members of those boards were appointed for three 
years, and all varieties of trade disputes came 
before them. Each representative of employer or 
worker on the board was expert only in his own 
trade, and practically ignorant of the tecnicalities 
of all others. Consequently, the facts of any dis- 
pute could only be elicited by the profuse evi- 
dence of witnesses, and through such evidence 
by the temporary education of the board in that 
particular industry. The delay, the expense, and 
the militant spirit invoked by the public examina- 
tion and cross-examination of witnesses, des- 
troyed any tendency to conciliation that the 
boards may have at first possessed. They grew 
into almost universal discredit, so that it became 
easy to supersede them, by the amendment 
(moved in the House of Representatives by a 
private member) which allowed either party to a 
dispute to take it direct to the Arbitration Court. 
It was publicly said to be useless to have a case 
heard twice, once before the board and then be- 
fore the court, when the court could be ap- 
plied to directly. The result, however, was to 
congest the Arbitration Court with business: to 
delay its findings, whether in regard to disputes or 
to breaches of awards. There would have been 
little dissatisfaction expressed for years against 
the Arbitration Court could the serious delays and 
inconveniences arising from its overwork have 
never occurred. Had the boards fulfilled the prom- 
ise with which they were instituted, had it been 
possible for them to be kept as a pure medium for 
amicable arrangements between disputants, then 
the channels of the court would not have become 
clogged and choked with demands for arbitrary 
judgments. 

“The new act provides full definition of 
‘strike’ and ‘lock-out.’ These are interpreted to 
be the action of discontinuing work or business 
as modes of industrial compulsion, so that they 
have no continuous existence as offenses, al- 
though they are continuous in respect to aiding 
and abetting. Imprisonment for striking or for 
abetting a strike, is abolished entirely for ordin- 
ary strikes, and the penalty for each worker who 
takes part in one not exceeding £10 ($48.50). A 
similar penalty falls on a worker who aids or in- 
stigates a strike. Every union that instigates or 
aids a strike is liable to a penalty not exceeding 
£500 ($2,425). The terms ‘strike’ and ‘lock-out’ 
are herewith made conditional so as to mean 
only strikes or lock-outs occurring in industries 
bound by an award or industrial agreement. A 
more stringent provision is made in regard to 
certain special industries whose sudden cession 
would cause deaths or injury to the health o/ 
the community in general. These include the 
manufacture or supply of electricity, coal gas. 
water, milk, meat, coal, and the working of fer- 
ries, tramways, railways, etc. Persons employed 
in such service must give fourteen days’ notice o/ 
intention to strike, or are liable to summary con 
viction before a magistrate with a fine not ex- 
ceeding £25 ($121.25). Persons who, aid or in- 
stigate strikes in such trade are liable to a similar 
fine, and in the case of unions up to £500 ($2,425) 
An employer locking out in such special trade 
without giving a month’s notice to his employees. 
is liable to summary conviction before a magis- 
trate and a fine not exceeding £500 ($2,425), a fine 
which is also liable to be inflicted on any union. 
employer, or person other than a worker aiding or 
abetting a lock-out. An industrial union or as- 
sociation abetting an unlawful strike of any of 
its members may, on conviction, have its certi 
ficate of registration suspended for a period not 
exceeding two years. The court has power to limit 
the area of this suspension, but during the tim 
of suspension no new industrial union of work- 


ers may be registered in the same industry in 
the same.industrial district. 

“Such definite and decisive enactments as these 
lay down certain principles as absolutely neces- 
sary for the further usefulness of the act. There 
was in the act in its first introduction in 1894 no 
bar against strikes or lockouts unless these took 
place while inquiry before the board or court 
was pending, and this was not altered until the 
act of 1905 made a strike or lock-out a breach of 
award. The whole subject had hitherto been in 
a hazy or nebulous condition: no one exactly 
knew what a strike was, when it began or when 
it ended; neither was there any consensus of 
opinion as to what ‘aiding and abetting’ a strike 
meant: We have in the new act at all events a 
determined effort to clear the ground, and set 
the issues fairly, not only before the employer 
and employed, but before the general public, who, 
as ‘the great third party,’ generally has to pay 
the reckoning for both sides in industrial quarrels. 

“Ordinary breaches of award are to be heard 
before stipendary magistrates. A magistrate may 
give judgment for the amount claimed or for 
more or less, as he thinks fit; such amount be- 
coming a penalty paid to the use of the crown. 
An appeal is allowed to the Court of Arbitration. 
No person can be imprisoned for breach of award, 
but any penalty imposed may be recovered by 
deduction from wages which may hereafter be- 
come due, although not to a greater amount than 
the surplus above two pounds ($9.70) a week, if 
the debtor is married, or a widower or widow with 
children, nor to a greater amount than the sur- 
plus above one pound ($4.85) a week in the case 
of any other worker. If judgment has been given 
against a union or other association and is not 
satished within a month, the individual workers 
are liable to the extent of £5 ($4.85) each. In- 
spectors of awards can move a strike or lock-out 
case (although a breach of award) directly to the 
Arbitration Court, as such grave matters (with 
perhaps heavy fines) need the responsibility of 
the highest court obtainable. 

“As has been above remarked, the present act 
has suffered through want of mobility, and 
through being overburdened with duties caused 
by the collapse of other portions of the act. Re- 
moving the hearing of ordinary breaches of 
award into the Stipendary Magistrate’s Court 
will set the Arbitration Court more free to hear 
cases of industrial dispute at once. 

“Three employers (formerly two) may form an 
industrial union of employers and fifteen work- 
men (formerly seven) may form an industrial 
union of workers, The voting power of unions 
in nominating members of the Arbitration Court 
is altered from one vote to each union, to one 
vote for each fifty members of a union. The court 
may amend the provisions of any award in the 
flax industry if it is thought advisable, and if 
circumstances have changed since the award was 
made, but the general power to change any other 
award on application does not exist. In the flax 
industry the court must satisfy itself that the 
wish for change is general, both among employ- 
ers and employed, before it grants any amend- 
ment. Any executive officer of a workers’ union, 
or worker who has sat as assessor in a Council 
of Conciliation, or has represented his union 
in any negotiations, can, if dismissed soon after, 
throw upon the employer dismissing him the 
weight of proof necessary to show that his dis- 
missal has been for business reasons only, and 
not through any objection to him as a unionist 
or assessor. j 
_ “A worker who has accepted less than the min- 
imum wage awarded in the industry cannot claim 
the difference between the rate recived and the 
award rate for a loneer period than three months. 
The age limit of apprentice is to be left to the 
discretion of the court in making an award. In- 
spectors of awards are the persons to issue per- 
mits to work below the minimum rate mentioned 
in an award, but must give notice as at present 
to the secretary of that particular worker’s 
union, so that objection may be made if neces- 
sary to the permit being granted. No such per- 
mit shall be given to any one not usually em- 


ployed in that industry—e. g. no sailor out of | 


work can do carpentering or painting of a trade 
character. 


“One of the most important sections of the | 


new act is that which restricts the definition of 
the word ‘worker’ to those employed for the 
direct or indirect pecuniary gain of the employer. 
Thus, a market gardener is a worker, but a pri- 


vate gardener is a servant; the housemaid in a | 


lodging house or hotel is a worker, but a domes- 
tic servant in a private house is not. 

. The court may antedate the period at which 
its award comes into force, and it may also tre- 
fuse to make an award at all if it thinks fit. This 
latter provision gives legislative sanction to a 
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course the Arbitration Court has already fol- 
lowed ‘in one or two cases. Jurisdiction is given 
to the court to extend an industrial agreement 
to bind a dissenting body of employers if the 
employer or employers who employ a majority 
of the industry consent to such agreement. After 
an award or industrial agreement is made, its 
provisions will take precedence of any legislation 
made during its currency unless the contrary is 
directly stated in the act so passed: but at the 
expiration of the time for which the award or 
agreement was made the provisions of the law 
then in force must be observed. 


“A very large proportion of the account thus 
given of the new act refers to absolutely new and 
original..modes of legislation in the direction of 
conciliation and arbitration. They prove the 
strong attempt of the Government to reconcile 
the liberty of the individual with the discipline 
necessary to carry on the industrial and commer- 
cial life of the community, for to those who do 
not care to place themselves under the Arbitra- 
tion Act the utmost freedom is given, whether to 
work or strike, but, if the benefits of arbitration 
are appealed for, then submission to the ordinary 
rules of conduct governing those who have 
claimed its privileges: must control also those who 
feel its disadvantages.” ; 


Decision in Southland Timber Union’s Cause. 

The following clause was recently introduced 
by the Arbitration Court of New Zealand into 
its award in the Southland Timber Workers’ 
dispute: 

(a) The union shall do all in its power to pre- 
vent any strike by any of the workers affected by 
the award, and if any strike shall occur, in which 
any. members of the union shall take part, such 
strike shall be prima facie evidence that the union 
has committed a breach of its duty thereunder. 


(b) If any strike by any of the workers af- 
fected by this award shall occur, then the opera- 
tion of all the provisions contained in the fore- 
going clauses of this award shall be suspended, 
and in lieu thereof the following provisions shall 
come into force, and shall remain in force until 
the further order of the court, that is to say, the 
hours of work, wages, and other conditions of 
work of all workers coming within the scope of 
this award shall be fixed by agreement between 
each employer and the individual workers em- 
ployed by him, 


(c) The court reserved leave to any party 
bound by this award to apply to this court for an 
order under this clause declaring that a strike has 
taken place, or bring into force again, after a 
strike has taken place, the provisions contained 
in the foregoing clauses of this award. 


Then follows this very important memorandum 
of the court: “This award contains a new pro- 
vision with regard to strikes which the court has 
decided to bring into general operation in future. 
It is necessary to explain the operation of this 
new provision. If a strike by any of the workers 
affected by the award takes place, the provisions 
of the award as to-the hours, wages, and other 
conditions will cease at once to operate, and 
thenceforth during the currency of the award the 
respective rights of the employers and workers 
as to these matters will have to be settled by 
agreements between the respective parties them- 
selves. In other words the strikers by striking will 
deprive themselves of the benefits (if any) .of the 


award, and incidentally of the benefits of the Ar- | 


bitration Act. They will, however, during the 
currency of the award remain subject to the penal 
provisions of the act’ with regard to strikes. 


‘These provisions will make it impossible for an | 
award to be treated as a stepping-stone merely in 


the way of enforcing the demands of the workers. 
If, after getting an award, they strike, and the 


strike fails, they will not be able to fall back on | 
the award, but will have to be content with | 
whatever’ terms they can obtain by individual | 


bargaining with the employers. The court has 


reserved power to itself to bring into operation | 
again the provisions of the award after a strike | 


has taken place. This will enable the court to 
obviate the hardship that might otherwise result 
whén-a small section of the workers affected by 
the award engage in a strike without the sanc- 
tion or connivance of the union.” 
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Attitude of Employers and Workers to Labor 
Legislation as it Stood in 1908. 

Prior to the adoption of the amendments to 
the act of 1908, which went into effect January 
Ist of this year, there was very bitter dissatis- 
faction on the part of employers and men with 
its operations. The sentiments expressed and 
the resolutions passed alike at labor conferences 
and at conferences of employers were unmistak- 
ably against the administration of the act. Here 
are some of the opinions expressed emphasizing 
this point: 

A labor department official: “Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience has shown the weakness in the system. 
Men are governed by greed, hate, love and pas- 
sion, and not by reason. The act has failed be- 
cause reason does not prevail. Labor elected as 
conciliator in Wellington an unsteady hothead. 
The other side was just as badly represented. 
Out of twenty-four cases, twenty were appealed 
to the Arbitration Court, leading to dissatisfac- 
tion because of the useless work of the Concilia- 
tion Board, and the board was finally cut out, 
which led to further congestion of the court, and 
yet more greatly emphasized the consequent de- 
lays. The workers expected too much of the 
idea, especially since during the first ten years it 
did much for them in shortening hours, raising 
wages, paying for holidays, and often the law 
gave preference to unionists. But it could not 
move the whole economic and individual inter- 
ests.” 

A leading editor: “No doubt compulsory arbi- 
tration has done much for New Zealand. The 
trouble has been in its administration.” 

Labor leader: “We want the act. But we 
want it as originally conceived by the framer, 
with, of course, such machinery amendments as 
experience has shown are essential.” 

A building contractor: “The weakness of the 
act has not been so much its principle as its ad- 
ministration.” 

Sentiments of a labor leader at a labor confer- 
ence: “The workers had been making complaints 
about the act, and had been endeavoring by every 
legitimate means to impress upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of improvement in the ma- 
chinery of the act. One chief grievance was in 
the delay that occurred in the hearing of disputes. 
Year after year they had been promised that 
this should be remedied, but no remedy was pro- 
vided. It was entirely because of the delays of 
the court that the slaughtermen had taken the 
drastic steps they had in striking for their rights, 
and if their action resulted in an improved act, it 
would prove a blessing to the country. He 
thought himself that the strike, instead of doing 
what it was alleged it would do—that was, break 
down the Conciliation and Arbitration Act (if 
the lesson was to be taught by a strike)—instead 
of the strike meaning and causing the breakdown 
of the act, it was going to be the saving of it. 
The legislature would then recognize—and he 
hoped it would—that the position that had ex- 
isted for the past eight or nine years was totally 
unreasonable, and it was a position of affairs 
that they could expect no reasonable body of indi- 
viduals to accept. He knew of cases where un- 
ions had been brought into existence, had been 
registered, had framed their claims, had cited 
their case, and were dead and buried long before 
the court had come along to hear their case. It 
was totally unreasonable to expect men to wait 
from ten months to two years for the court to 
consider their cases.” 


Attitude of Employers and Men on Labor Legis- 
lation in General. 

The amendments to the act enacted in 1908, 
and that have now been in force since the begin- 
ning of this year, have tended to modify the 
hostility toward the act. Many employers and 
men felt- that the Government was earnestly de- 
siring to make the act one of the highest 
usefulness with the least friction, injury or an- 
noyance to either side, and numbers on both 
sides have accordingly shown a readiness and a 
willingness to give it hearty support and a fair 
trial. The utterances of President Hobbs at the 
conference of employers held in Christchurch in 
1908 I think fairly represent the attitude of many 
New Zealand employers. He said: 

“Now that the act is before the house for 
amendment or repeal, it is advisable for us as 
employers to consider whether or not we want 
compulsory arbitration, The advantages of the 
system if it can be equally enforced are: 

“For the worker: Prevention of sweating; the 
securing of a fair return for his labor. 

“For the employer: -Security of contract; set- 
tled working conditions for a stated time; equality 
of working conditions; security to the fair-minded 
employers, by prevention of undercutting of 
prices at the workers’ expense. 


“Any act that will secure these conditions must 
be beneficial to both worker and employer, and 
should receive our support. 

“In considering this question, we have also to 
remember that even if no act dealing with in- 
dustrial disputes is on the statute book, we shall 
not have freedom of action, because the other 
side is now a powerful force, well organized, and 
able to use the strike weapon as it never has 
before. Open industrial warfare brings heavy 
losses to both winner and loser. I have for some 
time opposed compulsory arbitration, and favor 
a measure promoting voluntary conciliation, be- 
cause it did not seem possible to amend the law 
so as to make compulsion effective against both 
sides. Equality before the law is a fundamental 
principle of British justice. It is a precious heri- 
tage which we can no longer allow to be tra- 
duced. The Government has fairly faced the 
position, and brought down a method of enforce- 
ment which seems to have some claims of suc- 
cessful operation. It might well be called ‘the 
last try compulsion arbitration bill,’ and, as em- 
ployers, I think it would be in the best interests, 
both of ourselves and of the community as a 
whole, if we give this last try a fair trial. If it 
fails, the matter will be definitely settled. On 
the other hand, if this method is not tried, there 
will always be a feeling that the failure of com- 
pulsory arbitration has not been proved, and, at 
some future time there is no doubt that an act 
on the lines of that now proposed would become 
law, and the whole trouble begun over again.” 

The attitude of many among the workers whom 
I interviewed was likewise to the effect that the 
recent amendments would largely, if not entirely, 
overcome some of the most serious objections to 
the administration of the act. That the new ma- 
chinery provided would expedite cases, and ob- 
viate the distressing delays previously incurred 
by the men in their desire to obtain peaceful 
redress for grievances. 

This does not mean, however, that there is a 
unanimity of feeling in favor of labor legislation 
among employers and workers in New Zealand. 
The feeling, more especially among many employ- 
ers, is that. such legislation has on the whole been 
harmful to industry and has in many ways brought 
with it evils not before experienced. Here are 
some of the opinions expressed by employers 
and secretaries of employers’ associations in 
various parts of the dominion. 

A leading business man: “The theory of com- 
pulsory arbitration is good, but it often miscarries 
and becomes reduced to an absurdity. I regard 
it as a failure and feel morally certain that in 
time it will be abandoned.” 

Another business man: “The act leads to 
friction and ill will between employer and men.” 

An iron master: “The iron industry under the 
workings of the act is not profitable. The Arbi- 
tration Court is part of a political machine gotten 
up for the benefit of the workers. To illustrate 
this, let me say that in the face of a bad showing 
as to profits, the court raised the wages of the 
men ten per cent. Moreover, the tendency of 
the law is to make for a lessened efficiency on 
the part of the men.” 

A manager of a meat packing company: “It 
makes of the men mere machines.” 

A secretary of an employers’ association: “In 
some trades, employers have not been able to 
cope with the extra cost of production due to 
the increased wages granted by the court, and 
hence have been obliged to give up the manu- 
facturing part of their business and increase their 
importations. The minimum wage is fixed too 
high in the majority of cases, with the result 
that the employer often makes no distinction 
among the various grades of his workmen as re- 
gards rate of pay. This tends to reduce efficiency 
and takes away from the capable man any ambi- 
tion he may have. The relation between employ- 
ers and their men have been less cordial than 
they were previous to the operation of the act. 
In the majority of cases, both sides occupy hos- 
tile camps. Some employers are harassed by 
what may be called ‘vexatious legislation.’ Hardly 
any new industry has been started for some 
years, and this notwithstanding that the condi- 
tions of the dominion have been eminently fav- 
orable for industrial enterprises. It is an undis- 
puted fact that people having money to ‘invest 
have carefully avoided any concern in which 
labor is the chief item of expenditure.” 

A master baker: “Compulsory arbitration is a 
lot of rot. It did not prevent the journeyman 
bakers here in Wellington from going on a 
strike.” 

An iron master: “Our increased imports are 
due to the labor laws. The act leads to a dimin- 
ishing output and makes for a dead level.” 

A college professor: “Reductions in wages 
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in hard times, even when prices come down, will 
cause enough strikes to smash the system.” 

A mine owner: “What is to become of our in- 
dustries in bad times when we have to pay a wage 
fixed by the court higher than the industry can 
stand?” 

A secretary of an employers’ association: “The 
result on trade of thirteen years working of the 
act is that it has not been advantageous. In 
many trades it has opened the door to importa- 
tions, owing to the increased cost of production, 
preventing the local industries from competing 
with the open market. It is not advantageous 
to the community owing to the increased cost 
of living, both in rents and commodities, result- 
ing from its operations. - Speaking generally, 
therefore, the New Zealand Employers’ Federa- 
tion does not think the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act has proved beneficial to 
worker, employer or consumer.” 

A manufacturer of tin ware: “It makes the 
men too damned independent. There are many 
annoyances to the employer connected with the 
act. It cannot prevent strikes. Although em- 
ployers do not try to evade awards, it needs a 
lawyer not to miss some of the provisions and 
avoid getting into the clutches of the court.” 

A building contractor: “Believe it would be 
better if labor laws and labor unions were abol- 
ished. The act is responsible for higher cost of 
living and for higher wages.” 

A secretary of contractors’ association: “We 
were to sacrifice freedom for industrial peace 
under, the act. Now we find we have sacrificed 
both. 

An iron master: “I feel that the employer’s 
candle is burning at both ends. Higher wages 
and lower efficiency prevails because of the act. 
The greatest grievance is that most of the dis- 
putes are artificial and manufactured.” 

A manager of a meat works: “The chief ob- 
jections to the act are the hours established, the 
preference to unionists, and the petty annoyances 
to which employers are subjected.” 

A master plumber: “The preference to union- 
ists clause is a thorn in the side of employers.” 

A clothing manufacturer: “The chief objec- 
tion I see to the act is the annoyance likely to 
come from the Government inspectors.” 

A secretary of an employers’ association: “Em- 
ployers consider the act a hinderance because, 
(a) it makes for the dead level among workers; 
(b) it limits apprentices; (c) it checks industrial 
expansion; (d) it destroys friendly relations be- 
tween employers and men; (e) it has raised the 
cost of living; (f) it has abnormally raised wages.” 

An iron master: “Instead of being a court of 
reference in case of dispute or misunderstanding 
likely to result from a strike or lock-out, to the 
detriment or loss of a community, the Court of 
Arbitration has become, under the pressure of 
unionist importunity, a court for the state regu- 
lation of industries.” 

A leading employer: “The court has been 
used not as a preventive or cure, but as a 
convenient substitute for strikes, as an instru- 
ment for giving form and substance to ambi- 
tions, which in its absence, would probably not 
have developed into disagreements, and almost 
certainly would never have culminated into se- 
rious disputes, The result is that at the first 
real trial the system has, judged by its original 
intention, broken down, the court can punish 
a man for striking, but it cannot persuade him 
to work on terms which are distasteful to him. 
On the other hand, it may punish an employer 
for locking out his men, but it cannot make him 
re-open and run his factory at a loss.” 

A lawyer: “If there is a lesson to be learned 
by other countries from the experience of New 
Zealand, it is this: that, if they want a system 
of arbitration for the settlement of strikes and 
real disputes rather than one for the creation 
and multiplication of factitious disputes, they 
should adopt some such system as that of 
Massachusetts. It has been said that labor 
passes through three stages—when it is enslaved, 
when it is free, and when it is tyrannical. In 
New Zealand it has reached the third stage.” 

A secretary of an employers’ association: “To 
my mind there are five unmistakable defects 
which have largely contributed to the failure of 
the act to bring about the desired results: (1) the 
act has been jeopardized by its going beyond 
wages and hours of work; (2) in making it far 
too easy for the unions to bring cases before the 
court; (3) the fixing of a standard instead of a 
minimum wage; (4) the holding of individual 
workers and unions, in place of unions only, re- 
sponsible for strikes; (5) the too frequent chan- 
ges of the judges. The act has been a real hin- 
drance in that it has greatly increased the cost 
of production. The history of the colony during 
the past few years has been increased importa- 
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tion and an almost stationary local out-put. It 
(the act) has created strife, manufactured dis- 
putes, impaired the work, restricted the output, 
increased the cost of production, put up the cost 
of living to such an extent, that a pound today 
goes no further than did sixteen shillings in 
1894. .. The latest statistics show the increase 
in wages to be from eight and one-half per cent 
to ten per cent, the increased cost of living from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent.” 

A secretary of an employers’ association: “If 
the industries of the country are to progress as 
they ought to, they must not be hampered by 
labor legislation. I am of the opinion, after a 
careful study of the labor matters here for nine 
years, that the Arbitration Act has hindered, and 
is still hindering, the industrial progress of the 
country.” 

(To be continued next week) 
ee 
EDUCATE THE PEOPLE. 

There is no doubt that union men and women 
should support their trade publications. In this 
connection the St. Joseph “Union” says: 

“The local labor paper should be found in the 
home of every trade unionist carrying a card. 
No child should grow up ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism, and there is no better 
medium to teach the children than the local labor 
paper. It is the stepping stone of intelligence to 
all those matters pertaining to the trade-union 
movement which cannot be learned by reading 
books. If you give your child a foreign paper 
which contains not one word about the principles 
you have espoused, how can you expect them to 
be interested in the movement? Let them have 
the labor paper and read the doings of the differ- 
ent local unions and the advancement the organi- 
zations are making, and you will soon find an 
interest awakening in their young minds which 
increases with the arrival of every paper. Thus 
the habit of reading labor news is formed, and 
the children will become more enlightened and 
intelligent men and women as they grow older 
and a credit to their ancestors, and when the 
time arrives they will be eager to join hands with 
organized labor and enroll their names upon the 
books of the union of their craft.” 

2 at ge 
NOTICE. 

Owing to misrepresentations by unauthorized 
agents, in the future all solicitors of the North 
American Hospital Association will be furnished 
with credentials bearing the seal of the associa- 
tion. Anyone desiring information in reference 
to our protection against sickness or accident 
will be gladly furnished a representative at home 


or office. e RN 


That everything should be neat and shipshape 
is most important aboard a yacht. A writer in 
the “Mariner’s Advocate” tells the story of the 
captain of a certain sloop, who crossed the deck 
in a hurry, seemingly very much perplexed. A 
lady stopped him and asked him what the trouble 
was. “The fact is, ma’am,” he said, “our rudder’s 
broken.” “Oh, I shouldn’t worry about that,” 
said the lady. “Being under water nearly all the 
time, no one will notice it.” 

————— EEE 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1909. 


“What we ought to strike at first, and strike 
at hardest, is the bottom monopoly, the parent of 
all. Men lived without gas and electric lighting. 
Men lived, drawing their water from wells and 
springs, before water works. Men lived without 
railways, the telegraph and the telephone. Aye, 
men have lived and could live again without 
money. But no man ever lived, no man ever can 
live, without land.”—Henry George. 


Vote for the union label, each day of each 
year. A unanimous expression this way will 
result in substantially building up the labor 
unions of the city and country. 

SS 

On October 26th the Illinois Supreme Court 
decided that the city of Chicago must pay approx- 
imately $700,000 in judgments for damages as a 
result of the A. R. U. strike in 1894. 

——_—_ @&_______ 

Machinists of the Oregon Short Line and 
Southern Pacific have been granted an advance 
of three cents an hour, according to a dispatch 
from Ogden, thus averting the possibility of a 
strike. The boiler makers want a similar in- 


crease, Ss ig 

Albert Abrahams, president of the Central 
Federated Union of New York, who recently vis- 
ited Indianapolis, is authority for the statement 
that the split in the teamsters’ organization is 
likely to.be settled at no distant date. It was 
thought that this object had been attained six 
months ago, but differences of opinion prevented. 

——_-—-_ 

This week is momentous in trade-union cir- 
cles, on account of the deliberations of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. There are many grave 
questions to come up for consideration—ques- 
tions that need the benefit of ripe experience and 
cool judgment. The reports from Toronto say 
that President Gompers is likely to have opposi- 
tion, but when the smoke of battle clears away, 
it is very probable that the name of Samuel Gom- 
pers will head the list of Federation officers. 

———__ ——&-_—__ —__ 

At a meeting of the Public Policy League of 
Chicago on October 28th, -Raymond Robins re- 
plied to Judge Tuthill’s defensive letter on his 
ten-hour law injunction, and the league adopted 
resolutions declaring that “the ten-hour law for 
working women is in the interest of public health, 
morals and general welfare; protesting against 
the action of Judge Richard S. Tuthill in enjoin- 
ing the enforcement of. the law; and resolving: 
That we heartily commend the action of State’s 
Attorney Wayman and Factory Inspector Davies 
in procuring the services of ‘Attorney Louis D. 
Brandeis of Boston to defend the constitution- 
ality of the law in the Supreme Court of Illinois; 
and that the board of directors be instructed to 
render all aid possible in trying to secure a re- 
versal of Judge Tuthill’s decision.” 
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SENTENCE OF THE A. F, OF L. OFFICIALS 

The affirmation of the jail sentences given the 
A. F. of L. officials was not unexpected. Whether 
an appeal can be taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States seems doubtful. -The issues in- 
volved are so important that it is to be hoped 
the highest tribunal of the land will rénder its 
decision. 

The first additional article to the Constitution 
of the United States provides that “Congress 
shall make no law abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press.” The Constitution also 
declares that “the trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury.” 

Judges, who are, after all, men, and not pos- 
sessed of extraordinary power, have elaborated 
the equity system of jurisprudence so that the 
law of the land is frequently abandoned. 

Trade unionists claim the right to exercise their 
constitution-given rights. They assert that their 
purchasing power is their own, singly or col- 
lectively, and that, provided neither illegal means 
nor threats are used, they can tell their friends 
whether certain products are beneficial or other- 
wise to the principles they advocate. As a means 
of self-protection this is necessary, and, as a 
matter of fact, the boycott is a common weapon, 
used by all men in all walks of life. 

A few weeks ago, C. W. Post, after printing 
some remarkable effusions in the papers about 
the boycott, wrote to the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, in Windsor, Canada, openly advocating 
that two San Francisco papers (as well as publi- 
cations of other cities) be boycotted by adver- 
tisers because “support of the sheets which pan- 
der to the mob is dangerous to the prosperity and 
well-being of the community and nation.” Like- 
wise the manufacturers who avail themselves of 
the injunctions issued by friendly judges, use the 
boycott in all its forms in industrial life. 

Confusion exists in the minds of many as to 
man and the products of man. Labor itself is 
part of the human being, and cannot be classed 
as a commodity. 

The Buck’s Stove and Range Company of St. 
Louis, works its employees longer hours than its 
competitors, thereby reducing recognized stand- 
ards of the people. It does this with eyes open, 
and we have a legal right to announce the fact, 
being responsible merely for abuse of that right, 
and entitled to jury trial should the party con- 
cerned feel aggrieved. The interests of the com- 
munity are too closely connected to permit of 
one corporation taking the position that it is the 
only custodian of its acts. 

Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank 
Morrison may go to jail. If they do, thousands 
of citizens will assert that their imprisonment is 
illegal, contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States, and out of keeping with the trend of the 
times. The business of these people who have 
combined to secure wage and hour conditions, 
thereby benefiting all, is of far more importance 
than the production of unfair stoves and ranges. 

President Gompers, in his report to the Toron- 
to convention, emphasizes the undoubted hostility 
of Justice Wright, a man whose temperament and 
leanings undoubtedly prove his unfitness to pass 
upon issues based on constitutional rights. In 
marked contrast is the decision of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. While ad- 
verse to the A. F. of L. leaders, yet the language 
used shows that the judges are not unmindful of 
the rights of the defendants, and, compared to 
Justice Wright, the difference is very noticeable. 
The “Labor Clarion” expects to print, in the near 
future, a summary of the reasons impelling Chief 
Justice Shepard of the District of Columbia to 
dissent from the majority opinion. This will be 


interesting in the extreme, for the position taken 
denotes courage of convictions and, it is to be 
assumed, recognition of the contentions of the 
defendants and their attorneys. 


APPEAL FROM THE A. F. OF L. 

To All Organized Labor: From time to time 
you have, of course, read the newspaper reports 
of the great struggle in which the wage workers 
of Sweden have been and are now engaged. 
Sweden, like other civilized countries, has passed 
through an industrial crisis which has forced a 
great number of workers out of employment, 
leaving them, their wives and children, destitute. 
Advantage has been taken of this situation by 
the employing classes to try and force the work- 
ers to accept such conditions as would eventually 
lead to the dismemberment of the organized labor 
movement. The Swedish conflict could not be 
avoided. Eighty thousand workmen were locked 
out, and the remainder threatened with a lock- 
out to force the workers into an impossible posi- 
tion. The workers took the other alternative and 
declared for and went out on strike, 


These matters have been officially brought to 
the attention of the executive council, and a re- 
quest made that all labor, its friends and sym- 
pathizers, should come to the financial assistance 
of the Swedish workmen, who are suffering and 
struggling. : 

Contributions should be sent direct to Herman 
Lindquist, “Landssekretariat,” Stockholm, Swe- 
den, or to the Swedish Strike Relief Committee, 
with headquarters in Chicago. The financial sec- 
retary of this committee is John Dawn, 4041 North 
Sacramento avenue, Chicago, III. 


While thus placing particularly before you the 
need of the striking wage workers of Sweden, 
the executive council at the same time desires 
also that you should ‘not be unmindful of the 
need of the Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of our 
own country, who have been for the past months 
engaged in a great struggle for the maintenance 
of their rights and interests. 


The above is submitted to you, and through 
you to your organization, for what ever assistance 
you may be able to render. 

By order of the executive council, 

SAM’L GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
Attest: 

FRANK MORRISON, 

Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


John Sandgren’s talks to the central bodies of 
the country have clearly shown the necessity of 
the contest in Sweden. The American Fderation 
of Labor has done well to officially draw the 
attention of trade unionists to the issue involved. 
Every dollar that can possibly be spared should 
be sent to those struggling for existence. In the 
first instance, the newspaper reports were erron- 
eous. A settlement was stated to have taken 
place, with the workers receiving the worst of the 
agreement. The arrival of special representatives 
from Sweden proved the untruthfulness of the 
press dispatches, and, by means of an agency es- 
tablished in New York City, friends have been 
kept informed of the exact situation. 


In a struggle of this kind, as Mr. Sandgren 
says, the capitalists join hands with their fellows 
to offset the laudable desire of the wage earners 
to better their lot. That being the case, it is 
necessary for those who care more for the pro- 
gress of human freedom than the hoarding of 
money to respond to the call from Sweden. 
Such loyalty as is evidenced by our fellow union- 
ists is an inspiration. 

As the above appeal emphasizes, there is need 
of assistance for our own people. The iron, steel 
and tin workers have been fighting determinedly 
against one of the most powerful trusts in the 
United States. They have made little noise, but, 
nevertheless, the work done has been effective. 
Several of the non-union mills have been union- 
ized, for those outside the ranks of organized 
labor know that the elimination of unionism re- 
moves the only barrier of protection for all. 


NOTES-FROM THE QUAD BOX. 


The Menace of Asiatic Labor. 

The Japanese have a large number of tailoring, 
clothes cleaning and repair shops which are mak- 
ing enormous inroads upon the business of the 
white .tailor. The conditions under which the 
work is done are a menace to the health of those 
who purchase the articles made, says the State 
Labor Commission. You will find basements 
where as many as forty Japanese work at sewing 
machines on the better class of ladies’ dress 
goods, silk waists, etc. The machines are as close 
as space will allow, the walls are curtained off and 
behind the curtains are tiers of bunks. In one 
corner is a cook stove and all the kitchen para- 
phernalia, the workers eat, sleep and toil in the 
basement. They work from 14 to 16 hours per 
day and make what they consider good wages, $10 
to $15 a month, and board, and they can be fed 
for $3 to $4 per month. Can we expect the white 
garment workers to compete with these people 
under such conditions and retain any spark of 
womanhood? So 5,000 white girls in California 
have been robbed of their employment, also as 
waitresses and domestics, by the incursions of 
the Japanese. 

This declaration is made by no less an author- 
ity than the State Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

In the town of Watsonville, Cal., there is a 
postal money order business amounting to from 
$75,000 to $80,000 a year, 75 per cent of which was 
due to the Japanese. This means that 75 per cent 
of all the money is sent out of the state and back 
to Japan, where it can never be of any use to 
America. Now that is the money we want to 
keep here for the benefit of the white laboring 
man, Japanese conditions in Los Angeles are 
very bad, taking into consideration that there 
are in the southern city 6,000 Japanese subjects en- 
tering into most all lines of business. In fact we 
have a city known as Little Tokio (really a city 
within a city), situated in the northeastern part 
of Los Angeles, populated mostly by Japanese. 
You will find the Japanese laborers there spend- 
ing their money in Japanese resorts and pool halls, 
buying their food in Japanese restaurants, their 
clothes in Japanese clothing stores or of Japanese 
tailors. They sleep in Japanese rooming houses, 
read the Japanese daily paper, then put the bal- 
ance of their money in the Japanese banks. 

* * * 


What Children’s Diseases Cost the State. 

Children’s diseaSes in California cost between 
two million and twelve million dollars during the 
year of 1908. The minimum estimate, to be 
exact, is $1,791,550; the maximum, $11,959,000. 

These somewhat startling figures appear in an 
interesting article entitled “Children’s diseases 
from an economic standpoint,” written by Dr. 
W. F. Snow, secretary of the state board of 
health, and featured in the September bulletin. 
After enumerating the various expenses that ac- 
crue from measles, mumps, chicken-pox, whoop- 
ing-cough, diphtheria and scarlet fever, Dr. Snow 
gives the following figures as an average of his 
estimates: 

“The average individual case of measles costs 
$100 to $500. The average individual ‘case of 
whooping-cough, $150 to $1,000. The average in- 
dividual case of diphtheria, $200 to $1,500, The 
average individual case of scarlet fever, $250 to 
$2,000.” 

Continuing, he says: “These are estimated 
community costs, and are additional to the per- 
sonal loss that each individual may sustain 
through permanent impairment of his health.” 

A computation in this connection gives 4,725 
cases measles at $100, $472,500; 2,883 cases whoop- 
ing-cough at $150, $632,450; 2,533 cases of diph- 
theria at $200, $506,600; 720 cases of scarlet fever 
at $250, $180,000. Total, $1,791,550. The maxi- 
mum estimate gives $11,959,000. It is probable 
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that. the actual figures lie well within’ these ex- 
tremes. 


ee 
Communication from Douglas Shoe Co. 

The Douglas Shoe Co. sent out the following 
letter: 

“Brockton, Mass., October 23, 1909. 
“Editor ‘Labor Clarion,’ 

“Dear Sir—We desire to announce to you the 
adjustment of the controversy between the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union and the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company. The arbitration agreement was 
signed today, and all our factories will begin op- 
erations under that agreement immediately. 

“The following copy of telegram was handed to 
our general superintendent, Mr. H. T. Drake, 
today, by Mr, Tobin, and explains itself. 

““October 23, 1909. 
“Mr, Samuel Gompers, 801 G Street Northwest, 
“*Washington, D. C. : 

““Rvyery detail of the Douglas controversy ad- 
justed. Settlement and arbitration contracts 
signed today. All of the company’s factories 
will be organized immediately under the union- 
stamp arbitration agreement. 

“*JOHN F. TOBIN, General President, 
““Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union.’ 

“Knowing and appreciating your interest in this 
matter, we are confident the above will be pub- 
lished at an early date in your columns. Thank- 
ing you in advance for the courtesy, we remain, 

“Yours truly, 
“W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO.” 


* * * 


California Laws for Women. 

In California, women who are not married 
suffer no injustice as to property. But a wife 
owns her separate property only. This has long 
been the only right she has had. The last leg- 
islature’ amended this, so that now her separate 
property is liable for community debts. 

The so-calle1 community property is under 
absolute control of the husband. One lawyer calls 
it a gold brick. It sounds as if it belonged to 
husband and wife. The wife is even asked for 
her signature when community real estate is sold. 
Many wives think this an evidence that the signa- 
ture is necessary and valuable. Really, it is only 
a precaution, intended to prevent the delay and 
expense caused by proving that the property was 
sold for a “valuable consideration.” A husband 
is forbidden to give away property without the 
wife’s consent in writing, though he can sell it as 
he pleases. 

A wife’s earnings are not hers, because earnings 
are community property, and that is only a name; 
that means the husband’s property as to control. 

A wife cannot even will away any part of com- 
munity property to her children. After a long 
life of work and economy on her part, her hus- 
band may spend or give to a second wife the 
money she intended for her children. 

A wife has no legal right to her children, unless 
she is separated from her husband and the courts 
have awarded the children to her. Even his death 
does not give her this right. She has to beg 
the court for it. 

A woman has all rights over an illegitimate 
child. 

A court decision recently rendered brings to 
light a new fact. This was a piece of accidental 
legislation. If a wife sues for alimony because 
her husband has deserted her, she must wait a 
year to begin suit, because desertion must last 
a year before it is so called. 

Miss Sarah M. Severance says, in her admirable 
leaflet on California laws concerning women, 
that “men, having felt the pressure of bad laws 
pertaining to themselves, have changed them, 
while women, with no political power, too ham- 
pered to organize, still wear many of the shackles 
which the law originally fastened upon both.”— 
Alice L. Park, in the “Woman’s Journal.” 


a) 
COMMUNICATION FROM MACHINISTS: 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 23, 1909. 

To Officers of National and International Or- 
ganizations, State Federations and Central Labor 
Bodies Affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor—Dear Sirs and Brothers: AIl ma- 
chinists, apprentices and helpers formerly em- 
ployed by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany (1,050 in number), have been on strike since 
June 3, 1909, as a protest against the introduction 
of the piece-work system and wholesale discrim- 
ination against members of our organization. _ 

We are still on strike, and have every prospect 
of a complete victory, and with a view to hasten- 
ing this end we would greatly appreciate your 
moral assistance. In this direction we would 
like to have you mention “That all machinists, 
apprentices and helpers of all shops of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad System are on strike.” 
Also furnish this information to delegates who 
may contemplate attending conventions, and sug- 
gest that they avoid traveling over the Baltimore 
& Ohio. If agents of that company should seek 
your patronage, it would assist us materially if 
they would be informed “that owing to the ma- 
chinists’ strike you could not consider traveling 
over tneir road.” 

Recent experience has proven to us that . pos- 
sible loss of business has a great influence with 
the stockholders of a railroad corporation, and it 
is through this medium we hope methods as 
above referred to will have its weight. 

Thanking you for any and all assistance you 
may be able to consistently render, and with best 
wishes to yourselves and success of your organi- 
zations, I am, Fraternally yours, 

J. C. MULVEY, Secretary-Treasurer. | 
Northeast Consolidated Railway District, 
I. A. of M. 

ee 


ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

That the union labor party was so successful 
in the campaign just closed is attributed, to an 
extent, to the strong anti-Asiatic plank that ap- 
peared in its platform, The republicans who, 
although the question was called to their atten- 
tion through a communication to the chairman 
of their county central committee and through a 
personal interview with the platform committee, 
completely ignored the issue, were hopelessly in 
the minority, while the democrats, who recognized 
it, yet only slightly, finished second in the race. 
We would not attempt to convey the idea that 
the Anti-Jap Laundry League was directly re- 
sponsible for this, but we do claim that public 
opinion has become so aroused on the Japanese 
question that the standing of the candidates on 
this issue was taken into consideration by many 
of the voters. 

The headquarters of the League have been 
moved from 483 Guerrero street to rooms 313-314 
Anglo Building, Sixteenth and Mission streets, 
where the necessary additions have been made 
for handling the increased amount of business 
consequent to the growth of the movement. Now 
that the political campaign is over, a renewed 
and vigorous effort will be made to win back for 
the white people the patronage that rightfully be- 
longs to them. 

Through the influence of a protest of the prop- 
erty owners and residents in the immediate vi- 
cinity of 1421 Point Lobos avenue, the fire com- 
mittee of the Board of Supervisors voted to 
report adversely to the application of the Sunrise 
(Japanese) Dye Works for a steam boiler permit. 
This enterprise is located in the heart of a resi- 
dential district, and has for some time been a 
source of much annoyance and worry to the pro- 
testants. --e—____——_- 

Emerson says: “If you put a chain around the 
neck of a slave, the other end fastens itself around 
your own.” 


Notes in Union Life 


John Owens was accidentally killed by a street 
car on the evening of November 4th. He was a 
member of the Carmen’s Union, and faithful to 
principle through all its troubles. Latterly Mr. 
Owens had followed the cigar business. He was 
twenty-nine years of age, a native of San Fran- 
cisco, and is survived by wife and son. The de- 
ceased is mourned by hundreds of friends in this 
vicinity. 

The Ohio Federation of Labor, which met re- 
cently in Toledo, adopted a resolution favoring 
woman’s suffrage. 

John E. Behan, clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors, draws attention to the sale of municipal 
bonds on Monday, December 6th, up to the hour 
of 3 p,m. The bonds are for fire protection, sew- 
ers, schools, hospitals, garbage system and water 
supply. 

Rudolph Ruhle of the bookbinders died on 
November 5th. He was born in Germany sixty- 
four years ago, and was a member of several 
local German societies, 

The Newspaper Publishers’ Association of San 
Francisco has appealed to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor against the issuance of a charter 
to the newspaper solicitors and carriers. On the 
face of it, it looks as though these men had a 
perfect right to organize to secure conditions of 
employment otherwise unobtainable. In the 
meantime, be sure to ask the solicitor who calls 
at your home for evidence of membership in the 
organization. 

The photo engravers are proceeding to arbi- 
trate their wage scale with the publishers. Other 
craft unions are being notified of the state of 
trade here. 

The bakers and confectioners will issue a label 
for bread made under union and sanitary con- 
ditions on the first day of December. Then there 
will be no opportunity to go astray. The method 
proposed is the only one feasible to let unionists 
and friends know the fair product. Some years 
ago there was talk of a similar label, and some 
opposition arose on the ground that it wasn’t a 
very clean proceeding to attach a label to a loaf 
of bread. For a long time one of the leading 
baking companies of San Francisco has labeled 
its bread with a trade mark, and there has been 
no objection, 

An exchange says that the first labor union in 
the United States was established by the tailors 
in New York in 1806. 

The Sailors of the Pacific are generously sup- 
porting their comrades on the Great Lakes. 
Many thousands of dollars have gone forward, and 
there are more to follow. The stormy weather is 
likely to have a marked effect in promoting a 
settlement, for unskilled men in a storm are 
more at a disadvantage than when the sky is 
clear and the sun shines. 

Salt Lake City Typographical Union is going 
to compete with San Francisco Union for the 
I. T. U. convention of 1911. 

Miss Sarah Hagan and Miss May Cummings 
visited the Petaluma local of the garment workers 
during the week. They found it in a flourishing 
condition. New members are joining regularly. 
Don’t forget the union obligation to assist these 
women in the clothing industry by insisting upon 
the union label on all garments purchased. 

The bartenders contribute to their sick at each 
meeting, thus showing that the bond of unionism 
is more than a mere matter of form. 

There is a_ well-defined rumor that L, B. 
Leavitt, one of Vallejo’s veterans in the labor 
movement and a delegate to all the California 
State Federation of Labor conventions, has mar- 
tried Miss Frances Lane, who addressed the San 
Rafael gathering and has won fame as a 
writer of poetry. Congratulations are in order, 
and are heartily tendered the couple. 
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INJUNCTIONS AND TRADE UNIONS. 
By A. F. Bassett. 


The sentence imposed by Justice Wright on 
Gompers, Mitchell and. Morrison has been af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. The case will now be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and unless 
that tribunal reverses itself, it must sustain the 
decision. That the trio will go to jail there is 
no question, But will that make the labor move- 
ment behave? I think not. 


It requires such vigorous treatment as this to 
bring the unions to a realization of the fact that 
as Mr. Darrow says, it is a class struggle. Step 
by step we see the writ of injunction invade the 
domain of trade unionism, limiting its jurisdiction, 
curtailing its powers, sapping its strength and 
undermining its foundations. Injunctions have 
been issued restraining the trade unions and their 
members from doing anything and everything, 
directly, indirectly or any other way to interfere 
with the employing class in their inalienable 
right to operate their plants as their own in- 
terests may dictate, and to run things generally 
to suit themselves. 


For centuries the fiction has been maintained 
that the courts stood above individual and class 
distinctions. Now the fiction has been cast aside. 
The courts have become the open tools of the em- 
ploying class, and in the injunction they have 
forged a weapon against which the union, in it- 
self, is almost helpless. 

When the employers tore the judicial ermine 
from the judge and dragged it in the mire of class 
justice, they did it only because laborers had neg- 
lected to use their political power in defense of 
their own interests. If the unions have been help- 
less before monopoly, and have been crushed by 
injunction, it is not because of lack of power to 
resist, but because the unions have neglected to 
develop their political strength. 

In an address to the Knights of St. Crispin, 
in April, 1872, Wendell Phillips said: “I hail the 
labor movement for the reason that it is my only 
hope of democracy. Unless there is a 
power in your movement industrially and politi- 
cally, the last knell of democratic liberty in this 
union is struck.” 

The orator then proceeded to emphasize the 
urgent need of developing the political power of 
the movement; and it is just this that the trade 
unionist should be made to understand. When 
he does learn these things, as learn he must, then 
will injunctions fail to reach him; then will the 
shackles fall from his wrists, the load from his 
back and he will step forth at last a free man! 

poe Se eee es 

Dr. Amy Tanner, formerly a professor at Wil- 
son College, has been chosen to supervise the 
work of measuring and testing defective children 
at the Institute for Child Study, which has just 
been opened at Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. The institute is to be devoted entirely to 
the study of children and will eventually have 
five departments, each supervised by an expert. 


Union Made Home Industry 


SMOKE THE 


VALENCIA 


5-CENT CIGAR 
(LONG FILLER) 
On Sale at Labor Temple Cigar Store and Other Places 


Home Phone ‘‘M"’ 1919 Pacific Phone Market 109 


Charles H. J. Truman 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
1919 Mission St., San Francisco 


Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 

brellas and Silver Novelties. 
James . Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 

Peds. snd Sheek, 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 


14K, 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ranted for 2 years. 


<a 
2-Inch Post All Brass Bed, $10.75 


Never before in the history of the furniture business has 
a brass bed of this character sold at such a ridiculous price 
—$10.75. Think of it—less than you ordinarily pay for a 
common iron bed. Double size, the best quality brass, 
bright or satin finish, 


Eastern Outfitting Co. 


1017 MARKET ST. vusT ABOVE 6TH 
CASH OR CREDIT = 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Union Men—Keep Up the Good Work 


Now that you have been victorious in the election, don’t desert the cause—stand by UNION 
PRINCIPLES—and never forget that Kelleher & Browne were the first tailoring concern to 


introduce the Union Label in this city. 


The Irish Tailors are your friends and staunch advocates of your cause. 


They deserve your 


patronage on the strength of SUPERIORITY—in the workmanship of their suits, in the high 
quality of the material used, and in the reasonable prices prevailing. 


Kellehber&Prowne 


% THE IRISH TAILORS * 
7th Street below Market 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


A Good Company for Workingmen to Avoid. 


To the People. Letter No. 19 (Continued). 

A subscriber at Oakland, Cal., criticises some 
of the answers of the Bankers’ Life Association, 
as follows: : 

“Permit me to call your attention to what ap- 
pears to me to be a very evasive and misleading 
statement concerning the Bankers’ Life Associa- 
tion, of Des Moines, Ia., in their answers to “mis- 
cellaneous questions’ in the Thirty-seventh An- 
nual Report of the auditor of the state of Iowa, 
covering the transactions of this association for 
the year 1905. 


“The question is asked: ‘Does the association 
retain the right to scale down claims in case 
assets on hand and proceeds of next assessment 
are insufficient to pay claims at maximum 
amount?’ 

“Answer: 
retained.’ 

“T maintain this answer is misleading to the 
average man who would look at this report and 
not have any knowledge of the methods adopted 
by this association in scaling down and contesting 
claims, for the reason that it gives the impression 
that claims are not scaled down for any reason. 
In order not to be misleading the answer should 
read: ‘No right to scale down claims, for the 
above cause is retained.’ 

“Another of the ‘miscellaneous questions,’ with 
answer, is as follows: 

“ “Flas the society paid all of its death claims in 
full, and has it the ability to pay its outstanding 
claims in full?’ 

“Answer: ‘Yes.’ 

“T have in my possession a certified copy under 
the seal of the auditor of the state of lowa, show- 
ing the list of claims upon which payment was 
resisted, or which were only paid in part for 
the year 1905, and it shows 28 claims, aggregat- 
ing $92,000, face value of certificates, but upon 
which less than $51,000 was paid. In some cases 
less than $200 was paid on a certificate of 
$2,000. I can readily understand that the answer 
of the association is correct, technically, because 
under certain conditions a death of a certificate 
holder is not a real claim; that is, not a legal 
claim, according to the terms of the contract be- 
tween the insured and the association, but I main- 
tain that the answer in the affirmative, as given 
by the association, is misleading to the general 
public, who might look at this report without 
further information concerning this association’s 
practice of scaling down, compromising and abso- 
lutely refusing to pay claims of beneficiaries.” 


‘No right to scale down claims is 


Under the by-laws, disappearance or long con- 
tinued absence of the member, unheard of, shall 
not be regarded as evidence of death, or of any 
right to recover. Physicians are released from 
the obligation of professional secrecy. The ap- 
plication provides that in the event of the termin- 
ation of membership from any cause “all personal 
liability, except for payment of the guarantee 
note, shall thereupon cease, and determine.” The 
guarantee note referred to fixes the assessment 
liability of the member, and it would appear 
that surrendering the certificate does not release 
him from liability to assessment under the note. 
The certificate of the association, its by-laws, ap- 
plications, etc., are all very strict and technical, 
including numerous important provisions not em- 
bodied in other companies’ contracts, or the 
printed matter of other companies. This, in our 
opinion, is an extremely important consideration, 
and should be duly weighed by the prospective 
applicant. 


The fact that from time to time numerous in- 
quiries have been received as to cash surrender 
values on the certificates of the association, leads 
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to a belief that many of its contracts are being 
placed with people who are under the impression 
that they are buying “old line” policies. Many 
of the provisions of the certificate render it ex- 
tremely undesirable, and the prospective pur- 
chaser should be fully aware of the fact that it 
compares very unfavorably with the general forms 
issued by the reputable “old line” companies. The 
articles of incorporation of the association are 
part of the contract, and the extracts printed in 
the certificate should be very carefully read, par- 
ticularly article 11, section 1; article 1, section 6; 
article 12, sections 1, 3 and 4. 

Article 11, section 1, reads as follows: “In 
providing funds, either by established rates or by 
assessments, for the purpose of promptly meeting 
payments of all claims against the association, 
the board of directors may from time to time 
determine and fix the amount deemed necessary 
therefor, the place at which, and the time at 
which or during which it shall become due and 
payable and the manner of notifying the members 
thereof, and may regulate the method of collect- 
ing the same; and the board may, in like manner, 
also provide funds in advance, for the payment 
of any claims which may be anticipated during 
the three months next ensuing, basing estimate 
thereof on the American Experience Table of 
Mortality.” 


The man who, in full view of the above section, 
throws in his lot with the Bankers’ Life, is not 
looking for permanent life-insurance protection. 
But if he is a sensible man, who has no quarrel 
with mortality tables, and does not enjoy being 
kicked, bruised and battered, when old, he will 
stay outside. 

Old-line life insurance is no happy go-lucky, 
trusting to good fortune, like assessment insur- 
ance. As with prudent commercial men, there 
are periodical stock takings in the old-line com- 
panies, that is entirely absent from such organiza- 
tions as the Bankers’ Life, so far as the law is 
concerned. When these come round, the vast 
accumulations are segregated, and each policy is 
then made to stand, as it were, on its own merits. 
To each policy is assigned a portion of the funds 
in hand, in proportion to its contribution to that 
fund, and this portion, plus the premiums to be 
paid, provide the ultimate funds with which the 
policy, when it falls due as a claim, will be met. 

The Bankers’ Life is one of a class of insurance 
companies that sells “insurance” under cost price. 
The cost price is determined by the death rate 
which cannot be lessened; but must increase. The 
laws of mortality prove it. 

If one man gets insurance at less than cost 
price, some other person must pay for it, but 
the other fellow doesn’t know it, and the Bankers’ 
Life doesn’t tell, until the rates are raised, as 
provided in the policy of insurance, but when 
they come to learn it, as they are sure to do in 
time, they will withdraw in large numbers, leaving 
behind old men, thereby increasing the mortality, 
and the assessments too. 

This is the natural result of cheap bargains in 
life insurance. 

Letter No. 20 will deal with trade-union insur- 
ance for the unemployed. 


Orpheum, 

That splendid actor, Edwin Stevens, will appear 
next week in a comedietta entitled “A Busy 
Morning.” He will be supported by Tina Mar- 
shall. The De Haven Sextette, with Sydney C. 
Gibson featured, in the dancing operetta “The 
Understudy,” will be a welcome addition. How- 
ard’s Musical Ponies and Comedy Canines will be 
seen in an act that is decidedly novel. Milt 
Wood, “The Dancer with the Chair,” is expected 
to be a distinct hit. Next week will be the last 
of Lulu McConnell and Grant Simpson, Bobby 

Pandor and Brother, The Tempest and Sunshine 
Trio, and that stirring military act, “Our Boys in 
Blue.” A new series of motion pictures will ter- 
minate the performance, 

—_————_-@___—____ 

Patronize the advertisers in the “Labor Clar- 

ion,” and tell them the reason. 


SEE that the Barten=- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Nov., 
Gold on Dark Blue. 


N Pi Or Pi m O'Farrell Street bet. 
fi 1 Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 
EDWIN STEVENS Aided by Tina Marshall fn “A 
Busy Morning;” DE HAVEN SEXTETTE with Syd- 
ney C. Gibson; HOWARD’S MUSICAL SHETLANDS 
and COMEDY ’c ANINES; MILT WOOD “The Dancer 
With The Chair;” LULU McCONNELL and GRANT 
SIMPSON; BOBBY PANDOR and BROTHER; TEM- 
PEST and SUNSHINE TRIO; NEW ORPHEUM 
MOTION PICTURES. Last Week, Enthusiastic Re- 
ception of the Military Spectacle “OUR BOYS IN 
RLUE.” 
Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50ce. 
PHONE DOUGLES 70. 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 


225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies) UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2. 00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery 


UN ION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Sora SHO 


you insist. 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 


Shoe Trade. 


Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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. San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
November 5, 1909. 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., Vice- 
President Schilling in the chair; in the absence 
of President Kelly, Delegate Roche was appointed 
vice-president pro tem. Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Cooks—W. V. Appleton, Claude 
Spencer, vice Frank Holt and Julius Selmer. 
Waiters—O. W. Maguire, vice Bro. Kander. 
Delegates seated. A credential was received from 
Newspaper Carriers’ Union, but on account of 
the irregularity in making same out, it was re- 
ferred to the organizing committee for correction. 

Communications—Filed—From Machinists, No. 
68, and Typographical, No. 21, enclosing regular 
weekly donations to Box Makers’ and Sawyers’ 
Union. From Bartenders’ Union, notification of 
change of financial secretary. From Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ International Union, notification 
that the Douglas Shoe Company has been de- 
clared fair. From Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, stating that they have protested issuance 
of charter to Newspaper Carriers’ and Newspaper 
Solicitors’ Unions. From Mr. A. C. Bane, State 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, re- 
gretting filing of communication. Referred to 
Executive Committee—From Machinists, No. 68, 
complaint against action of Steam Engineers’ 
Union, No. 64. 

The secretary announced that he was in receipt 
of an application for a boycott and a complaint 
against a local union, both relating to the same 
place, and recommended that the communications 
be referred to the executive committee without 
reading. On motion that course was followed. 
Referred to Trustees—Report of Treasurer Mc- 
Lennan, for quarter ending October 31, 1909. 
Referred to “Labor Clarion”—From International 
Association of Machinists, Northeast Consoli- 
dated Railroad District, relative to the strike on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Mr. James Feeley was given the floor and spoke 
at some length in the interests of the union label 
of the Tobacco Workers’ Union. He distributed 
sample packages of union-made tobacco. 

Reports of Unions—Barbers—Conditions in 
their business very poor; many shops violating 
their rules; also many injunctions issued against 
them. 

Executive Committee—The committee recom- 
mended that the Central Stables be declared un- 
fair, subject to the repoit of the secretary. The 
secretary reported that there was every chance 
of adjusting this dispute, and on motion the mat- 
ter was deferred one week. The committee re- 
ported progress on the newspaper solicitors’ case; 
also stated that the barbers request for a blanket 
boycott was laid over for one week, no committee 
appearing. The committee recommended that the 
communication from the Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers be filed; concurred in. 

On the matter of donating to the Swedish work- 
ers, the committee recommended that the dele- 
gates report to their unions the necessity of as- 
sisting this worthy cause. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Carnival Committee—Reported progress and 
hoped that unions will assist the committee by 
returning money for tickets instead of the tickets 
themselves, 

At this hour Mayor-elect P. H. McCarthy, 
president of the San Francisco Building Trades 
Council, and O. A. Tveitmoe, secretary of the 
Building Trades Council, entered the hall and 
were tendered an ovation by the delegates and 
visitors, 

Bro. McCarthy was called upon for a few re- 
marks, and pledged his faith in the cause of 
unionism and his administration to righting the 
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wrong that had been. done the name of labor. 
He further stated he desired to thank the dele- 
gates and through them the unionists they rep- 
resented for the very hearty support given him 
on election day, and promised them that no act 
of his would ever reflect discredit on union labor. 
His remarks were received with cheers. 

Secretary Tveitmoe, Sheriff-elect Finn, Super- 
visors-elect J. O. Walsh and J. P. McLaughlin, 
as well as Bros. Hagerty, Casey, Benham, Rosen- 
thal, Fleischman, Nolan and Wilson congratulated 
the Mayor-elect with appropriate remarks. Mr. 
J. J. Sullivan, attorney for many of the unions 
and candidate for Police Judge, also thanked the 
delegates for their very hearty support. 

Receipts—Sale of Labor Day tickets, $3.50; 
Cigar Makers, $12; Web Pressmen, $6; Butchers, 
$8; Boot and Shoe Workers, $6; Beer Drivers, $8; 
Paste Makers, $4; Hackmen, $6; Undertakers, 
$15; Shoe Clerks, $12; Press Feeders, $6; Machine 
Coopers, $12; Machinists, $20; Bindery Women, 
$4; Brewery Workmen, $16; Pavers, $2; Tanners, 
$2; Cooks, $12; Bootblacks, $4. Total, $158.50. 

Expenses — Secretary, $30; postage, $5.50; 
“Post,” 30 cents; “Examiner,” 75 cents; stenog- 
rapher, $20; H. S. Crocker, stationery, $11; S. F. 
Labor Council Hall Association, $57.50; “Labor 
Clarion,” $25; Allen’s Press Clipping Bureau, $5; 
Crocker-Langley Directory, $6; West Coast 
Teaming Co., $6. Total, $167.05. 

Adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 


> 

VALLEJO TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 

Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
November 5, 1909. 

Called to order at 8 p. m., President George M. 
Jewett in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
read and approved. 

Communications—From Building Trades Coun- 
cil, requesting that Helleman, a plumber, be 
placed on the unfair list; so ordered. From 
Machinists’ Union of Baltimore, calling attention 
that Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is unfair owing 
to strike. From Boot and Shoe Workers, stating 
that difficulty with W. L. Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany had been satisfactorily settled; filed. From 
Iron and Steel Workers, requesting financial aid 
for men on strike; referred to delegates. 

Reports of Unions—Painters—Have one appli- 
cation. Plumbers—Helleman unfair. Carpenters 
—lInitiated one. Cooks and Waiters—Referred 
case of Secretary Cole to International. Retail 
Clerks—Initiated one, suspended two; request 
that Collins, Corbett, Solomon and Thurber be 
placed on unfair list; referred to executive com- 
mittee. Electrical _ Workers—Considered and 
adopted new wage agreement. 

Reports of Committees—Executive committee 
recommends that Engineer Winton of Bay Shore 
laundry be required to join Stationary Engineers, 
or do not work in that line, or join Laundry 
Workers’ Union if work in this line is performed 
by him; concurred in, and secretary instructed to 
notify laundry owners of Council’s action. 

New Business—Secretary instructed to send 
communication to the Machinists’ Union in re- 
gard to Astor House being on unfair list. 

Sheet Metal Workers have organized in Los 
Angeles with membership of over 300. 

On motion it was decided that Council here- 
after be called to order at 7:30 p. m. during win- 
ter months. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

FRANK M. WYNKOOP, Correspondent. 
—- &_______ 

A devoted husband is alone at home and calcu- 
lates: ‘My wife now weighs 180 pounds; once a 
year she goes to Marienbad and loses 18 points— 
in ten years I'll be rid of her.” 


Hansen & Elrick 


Men’s Furnishers 


NOW 


HAVE A BRANCH STORE 


766 MARKET ST. 
PHELAN BLDG. 


ALSO 


353 MONTGOMERY. 1105 FILLMORE 


UNION MADE 


Suits 
Overcoats 
Rain Coats 


$15 to $25 


WALLENSTEIN & FROST 


824 MARKET STREET opp. 4th 


Patronize 


Home Industry 


and wear 


Union Hats 
LUNDSTROM HATS 


ARE MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BY UNION MEN. 
Four Stores: 


1178 Market Street 
64 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
2640 Mission St. 


p0S* OF THE RO AD 
iC 
-" 
OVERALLS 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISC( NEW YORK PORTLAND 


veer Mave MADE SHOE 


FoR MEN 
WOMEN anpb 
CHILDREN 


nee Shoe Store 


1427-1429 Fillmore St. 


NEAR ELLIS 


Municipal Ownership 


By Edward P. E. Troy. 


The annual session of the Municipal Tramway 
Association of Great Britain was held last month 
at London. Sir Melvill Beachcroft, chairman of 
the London County Council, opened the session. 
There were more than 230 aldermen, councilmen, 
managers, and others assembled as delegates. 


Sir John Benn told of the first tramway in 
England, built by George Francis Train, an 
American, more than 40 years ago. In 1878 there 
were 269 miles of route, over which 146,000,000 
passengers -were carried. Today, there are 2,500 
miles of tramway, which conveyed 2,630,000,000 
passengers last year. 

The average fare collected by the municipal 
tramways last year was 2.1 cents per passenger. 
The average of the companies was 2.4 cents. 
The company rate was 15 per cent higher than 
the municipal. In the United States, last year, 
9,436,772,609 fare and transfer passengers were car- 
ried by the street railways; and the average fare 
was 4.43 cents. 


Municipal ownership of street railways, with 
the same fare charged by the British municipal 
tramways, would have saved the American peo- 
ple, last year, $219,876,801. If the same charge 
prevailed in San Francisco, the people of this 
city would save $3,240,000 in car fares this year! 
These figures show the enormous tax the Ameri- 
can people are paying each year for permitting 
private persons to control their street railways. 

The “Light, Railway and Tramway Journal” 
reports Sir Beachcroft as saying: “We talk very 
much of socialism nowadays. The socialism with 
which I have very much sympathy would declare 
that no child should be allowed to come into 
this world without having an equal chance with 
all others in the fight for life.” 


Sir John Benn, in replying to him, said: “When 
I went to Glasgow to study its institutions, I was 
told: ‘These are our municipal tramways, water 
works, gas plant, electric light, and houses for 
the wage earners.’ One thing after another I 
saw in municipal Glasgow. I said : ‘In London, 
this would be called blank socialism.’ The reply 
was: ‘We call it good business in Glasgow.’ 
And so, municipalization of the tramways and 
other public service has proved to be ‘good busi- 
ness’ for the people of London, and the other 
cities of Britain.” 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, Liverpool, and the other 177 British cities 
began by constructing and leasing the lines to 
companies. The high fares charged, and the poor 
service given the people, as well as the low wages 
and inhumanly long hours of the employees, 
caused them to abandon this plan as a failure, in 


favor of municipal operation as well as owner- 
ship. 


Glasgow, 


The tone of all the discussions clearly indi- 
cates the spirit that directs municipal ownership. 
Alderman Thompson said: “We, in London are 
anxious to make our cars as comfortable as they 
can be made for passengers.” Manager Fell, of 
London, speaks of overcrowding as “A most un- 
desirable practice, which causes the whole of the 
Passengers to suffer much discomfort, and over- 
works the conductor.” Passengers are not per- 
mitted to stand in the London cars. 


Mr. Fell reported that, in London the employees 
have elected representatives—1 for every 20 plat- 
form men, and 1 for every 6 others—to a con- 
ciliation board, which will deal directly with the 
manager, in all matters relating to rates of pay 
and hours of labor, If an agreement cannot be 
reached, the dispute will be settled by an inde- 
pendent arbitrator. If this scheme proves suc- 


cessful, it will be adopted by all of the municipal 
tramway men. 
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LOS ANGELES LABOR TEMPLE. 

Many San Francisco unions and members of 
organized labor own stock in the splendid labor 
temple erected by the trade unionists of Los 
Angeles. The last issue of “The Citizen” says: 

“The regular weekly meeting of the directors 
of the Union Labor Temple Association was held 
on Wednesday night, November 3d, and much 
business was transacted. One of the important 
matters of the meeting was the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing term. The meeting showed 
its appreciation of the conduct of the officers in 
the past by unanimously re-electing all of the old 
officers, as follows: President, Stanley B. Wil- 
son; vice-president, J. G. Chandler; secretary, C. 
W. Johnson; treasurer, C. B. Bailey. Committees 
were appointed as follows: Building committee 
—Bailey, Timmons, Powelson, Potts, Chandler, 
Duvall and H. S. Marshall. House committee— 
Butler, Johnson, Glenn, Duvall and Bailey. 

“The wood finish for the labor temple is now 
at the depot in this city, and painting of the up- 
per stories will be started next week, and it is 
expected to have the elevators installed by De- 
cember Ist. 

“It might be well to again remind the readers 
of ‘The Citizen’ that the price of labor temple 
stock will advance to $1.50 per share on January 
1, 1910. The question of furnishing the building 
is occupying the attention of the board of direct- 
ors at present, and a considerable sum of money 
is urgently needed. Those who contemplate pur- 
chasing stock are requested to do so at once, 
and thereby give the board a chance to know just 
where they are financially.” 

—_—__—__@&__ 


PRAGERS NEW STORE. 

Despite the fact that the Prager Company’s 
plans are complete and building operations begun 
upon their new building, but little evidence of 
the advancement of the work has been shown 
from Market street. This was owing to the 
peculiar plan of operation they were obliged to 
work under, that they might continue business 
during the progress of building. The tedious 
preliminary work of demolishing the rear sec- 
tion of their store—the necessity of confining 
practically the same number of departments in 
half the space they formerly occupied, and the 
excavation of a space 160 feet long by 160 feet 
wide on Golden Gate avenue and Jones street— 
was responsible for what appeared to be tardiness 
in commencing the reconstruction of their new 
store. Now, however, the progress of the work 
has so far advanced that the steel frame of the 
rear section of the new structure may be seen 
from Market street. 

Since the beginning of building operations, this 
concern has had many difficulties to overcome 
and many hardships to contend with in handling 
their extensive business. As soon as the rear 
section is complete, it will be occupied by the 
entire store until the front portion of the new 
building is finished. However, a Market-street 
entrance and a place for displaying goods will 
always be maintained—another construction prob- 
lem extremely difficult to overcome. 

Pragers new department store, when com- 
pleted, will be simple, massive and dignified in 
design. It will be arranged to meet all of the 
demands of a great patronage, and will include 
every modern convenience, both 
and employees. 


for customers 


aa 


Once upon a time a child who was asked on an 
examination paper to define a mountain range re- 
plied, “A large-sized cook-stove.” 
method of reasoning seems to go with older 
growth. A recent examination paper at the Shef- 
field Scientific School at Yale contained the ques- 
tion, “What is the office of the gastric juice?” 
and the answer on one paper read, “The stom- 
ach.” 


The same 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This bank will open accounts in the name of 
two individuals, for instance, man and wife, 
either of whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


(The German Bank.) 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 
26 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital 
Capital actually paid up in eash 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Deposits June 30, 1909 
Total Assets 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o'clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

Ol FICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Daniel 
Walter, J. 
Kruse and 


Established 1 853 Largest on Pacific Coast 


f A IVER 
WORKS 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


« 1158 McAllister Street, S. F. 
Branches: 1348 Van Ness Ave., S. F. 


1164 Broadway, Oakland 
Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices 
Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic 
Process, 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
PHONE US—Market 1620 


sora UNION = UNITED Brew 
JAN 
ER 


“Hi | 
‘hy 


WHEN YOU 
DRINH BEER 


See that this !abel is on Keg or Bottle 


OF AMERICA 


_ TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


AMERICAN HOTEL 


716-722 HOWARD ST., near 3rd 


_ Room with Board, $7 per week 
Room only, $2.50 per week 


Elevators, Steam Heat, Telephones, and Hot 
and’ Cold Water in every room 


Beutsches Gast Haus Hem for Skandinaver 
MUNGER & ZEBERG, Proprietors 


14 LABOR CLARION 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. : 
JED PRINT 1G i ges Isaac ee rant and Folsom. Printers are requested to stay away from Gold- 
aS GS an Cott, W. S., rst. field, N d Th f f 
lONYCOUNCIL S eld, Nevada. e management of one of the 
CERADES {NON} COUNCIL} 35 


Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS, 


papers there is offering special inducements to 
jobbers and operators. The salaries are not of 
a permanent nature, and the Goldfield Typo- 


ra 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 


¢ ) 
(85 ) 
(33) 
tin} Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 
(34) 
(189) 
( ) 


q ster Sach (2) Abbott, F. H., 645-547 Mission. graphical Union has asked that this warning be 
tMonotype Machines. ‘ 
iy (116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. given. 
' +Simplex Machines. (128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. : ; 
§ 2) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. (104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. George H. Pettis, the heavy-weight printer of 
116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. (93) Brown & Power Co., 327 California. A 5 
Si? Altvater Printing Co. 2565 Mission. (142) Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. No. 21, was married last Saturday, November 6th, 
merican Printing Co., rst. 56) Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. i i a 
1) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. C19} Hicks juad Gon a7 er Veloce: to Mrs. Clara A. Berean of this city. The cere 
211) Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 1a) Hughes, B. Gi, e716 re mony took place at San Mateo. The Phillips & 
some. te en, no. O., Tst. + Sais 
(i) Baldwin & Bickers 86 atone e™ | ASRS eyinon Prymeing, Coy 264g, Calfornia, IO Tete ICT Mattes cae a, 
n A encia. ntyre, Jno. B., oward. ; i 
185) Banister & Oster $20 McAllister, tian Mellons. Frank & Co. 261-963, Bush. ber, gave the couple a handsome case of silver, 
ie} PS arr yo ae 1123-1134 Mission. (118) Myseil-Rolline oe. 22 Clay. 4 containing twenty-four pieces. Mr. and Mrs. 
rtow, . ey rst. ea u shin, o., remont, b +4 $ 
ey Fee canoe eae Chureh. | (110) Phillips, Wm. 112 Sansome. 5 , Pettis have the good wishes of many friends. 
* = Oo rd, 1 wabacher-Ff're 0., olsom near econd. ® 
Pe ensoe, Canrion We lise ‘Tennessee. ca) Slater, 3, A 725. Folsom. é ere Soe A. Tracy left for ae 
Ss, rie. tanley-Taylor Co, ryant. q i i A 
(139) Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 (132) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. ast Monday night, in response to a telegram 
Stevenson. (163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. from International headquarters. 
(89) Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. (171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. : 
(99) *Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. (85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. George L. Malm, a member of the job depart- 
tioss Brite: ¢ Py ai = Sea (133) Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. ment of the Sunday News Printing Company of 
(166) Brower-Morse’ Go. 136 Fern Ave. ee eee Sacramento, surprised his friends on November 
93) Brown & Power, 327 California. (27) Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. : Dito cn ie peta 
3) pene, bleed N. Co. 260 Mission. Be ee Nie bong hed A erie tan eae. " 3d by marrying Miss Lillian Nelson in this city. 
4 uckle urtin, int Ave. alifornia oto Engraving Co., alencia. ee . Z ‘ 
1763 California Press, 50 Main. : (29) Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. With such a start (marriage in San Francisco), 
a3 peal, BES Sal Bethe (52) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- | the bride and groom are to be congratulated on 
anessa Tintin 0., on omery. some. 
£30} 7Carlisle, A. & rng 251-253 GAN. (28) Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. the step taken. 
$373 Sous ot. es ee (32) Ren Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San F ae f Fr & Smith. S Di 
ommercial Art Co., rd. ose. ran . Frye o ye an ego, 
(206) Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. (44) Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. t ti in th ity tl 1 ki 
‘) Coast oe ee ee 44-46 East. (30) Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- spent some time in the city recently looking over 
142) *tCrocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. mercial. inti i tl i i 
(25) *Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. (40) Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. DERTeE Rs plants in order that new points might 
ae SRS > Co., res Searny. (53 ) apes pues Co., 8th and Franklin, | be obtained. 
2) Dettner Press, 451 Bush. Oakland. fete § ; 
(178) Dickinson & Faist, 1442 O’Farrell. (38) Western Process Eng. Co.. 76 Second. Sacramento is issuing a new directory, and the t 
ie} feathers < mee es Jackson. (42) oe Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- experts claim an increase in population from : 
astman 0., ne. eley. e | 
C62) Murcka Prose Ince fis Minna ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 58,000 to 70,000. A new weekly, called the “Sac. 
cae) Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. : Fete poe ee eo ea ee ee ramento Weekly and Alta California,” under the 
Ronee. y eae Gkmer CO, EOE: veo cae gres eae : uidance of Joseph M. Anderson, appeared on i 
(180) Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. MAILERS. g Pp as Ca 
(203) *Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. ; October 16th. 
(78) Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., Battery and Sacra- Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. TY Saceite A : ae Wate Eee 4 i 
mento. he “Scientific American” is authority for the 
(121) *German Demokrat, 51 Third. ‘1 . a 2 
(75) Gille Co., 2257 Mission. WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. statement that A. G. Baker of Albion, Mich., has 
(56) *Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. “ re ‘ u 
(212) Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister, The concerns named below are on the “We | invented a machine to set ready made type. It 
(a yelp eg Br ed way pete Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor | can set ten lines a minute, and requires no gas, 
(193) Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. : Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- power or melted metal. The speed has been 
tage Baek Gane ee THe eae, thizers are requested to cut this out and post it | figured out as 10,000 ems an hour, as against a 
va pitalle 2 E. eon at home. record of 6,000 or 7,000 ems on the older ma- 
ancoc TOos., ush, c . ° * . 5 
(158 Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. American Tobacco Company. chines. The invention is designed to set all 
. = “y . + 1 
77 Hanon et Go ariel Be Bekin Van & Storage Company. standard sizes and styles of type. _ The upper 
ney jen aonal Printing Co., 240 Jackson. Butterick patterns and publications. portion is built somewhat on the Simplex plan, 
m n ntin s ‘ i : ae ean 
ey Janssen. Printing Co. She Mission. California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. but otherwise it is dissimilar. 
124 ohnson & Twilley, Folsom. 


Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
} 
(21) Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. Stockten Typographical Union elected officers 
(111) Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. on October 3lst: President, R. H. Conklin; vice- 
(168) Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. ; 3 N A : : , 
(50) Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. president, W. H. Atkins; secretary-treasurer, H. 
vr Tale te Ce Crescent Feather Co., Nineteenth and Harrison. | S. Hornage; sergeant-at-arms, H. J. von Detten; 
eee Pevinesten.. Te, ag orca : Gunst, M, A., Cigar Stores. executive committee—G. O. Rimington, E. U. i 
res Liss, Gr 300 Uta pepe geicdinaes Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. Williams, H. N. Doty; auditing committee—D. ; 
Ee peach, Jape Bo te ae Avenue: Hayes Park Laundry. J. Matthews, F. M. Gum, F. E. Fithian; delegates i 
ee Parnell * £2 Tt eausth Moraghan Oyster Company, to Allied Printing Trades Council—W. H. Atkins, | 
arsha Tess, ssion. T * = - C f Chi 2" d t * M 2 H B R 1 al } 
(23) Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. National Biscuit Company o lcago products. | Louis M. Ciara, Harry Bray; delegates to centra i 
$323 Fecnell, (any 2. 83 pope: Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. body—H. N. Doty, G. L. DeTraux, W. C, Mayne. 
(24) Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. Sutro Baths. : : tage ve. ' 
(159) McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. United Ci S Sacramento Typographical Union is still dis | 
ee geteil Bros. os McAllister. ‘a nited Cigar Stores. cussing the scale with the publishers. William } 
(3) "Murdock Press, ‘ine, 68 iremont. 2 Miner is chairman of the committee. The union 
) *Mysell-Rollins Co., ay. .) yes ? “ 
(105) *Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. voted itself to serve as a Boosters’ Club to aid 
20s} hori magr pe Peni and Mission. The concerns named below are on the “We | San Francisco capture the 1911 I. T. U. conven- 
#8 9. Ke ‘Printing Co., 2299 Bush. Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- | tion. The mailers desire to start.a union, and 
144 rganized Labor, 1 ssion. : : ac Se : j ‘ 
(69) Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions will most likely affiliate with No. 46 
a tating en eae ae and sympathisers are requested to cut this list The Mergenthaler Linotype Company’s report 
s ’ _ . ° “ . . 
aa Bees ae out and post it at home: for the year ending September 30th is an inter- 
f 43) Stine dae Ecinting Hg 1004 Devisadero. All 10-cent Barber Shops. esting document for printers. The net revenue 
(218) Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. American Fuel Co. for the year was $2,642,468, as against $2,426,716 
(64) Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. ‘ ? ? 2 ? ? 
(61) *Recorder, The, 643_ Stevenson. Barber Shop, 471 8th street. for the preceding twelve months. Standard ma- 
(83) Pant i waste ll ca Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th | chines were introduced into 662 offices, and Junior 
30) Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. streets. machines into 274 offices which were previously 
ion, 818 Mis- F 4 
vert a pace Ree er: 4 . Bekin Van and Storage Company. without machines. In other words, 936 addi- 
() Eee steel tein eae ete ee Cal Eagle Box Factory. tional offices became users of linotypes during 
¢ sf} Sep repecher-Veey Co, Touen sear Second. French & Peterson, Parcel Delivery. the year. The property of the Canadian-Ameri- 
(13 ) *Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. can Linotype Corporation, Ltd., was purchased, 
Ye} ac 4 cs se ee Feat A SEnSIAe Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. and the linotype and monoline plants in Montreal 
(235 Sandack Ponting Ger a3 Gar Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. were consolidated in a single factory. Large in- 
(88) Stewart Printing Co.’ 480 Turk, Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. terests were purchased in the English and Ger- 
(49) Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. = ‘ 2 
(10) *#Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- a TES companies The Brooklyn plant has been 
(63) Pe whine Greme 46s Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. | improved, inventions of substantial value ac- 
(187) *Town Talk, 88 First. : You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- | quired, and, altogether, the stockholders are in 
(210) Travers, Chas. S. Co., 180 Kearny. : 
(163) Union. Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** | good. 


DIRECTORY 
OF UNIONS 


LABOR CLARION 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first Wednesday at 8 p.m. Label Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters on second and fourth 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phone, 
Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

ci agigeeed 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 

ve. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2d Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293-—-Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No, 205—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet list and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Il1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

Labor Council 


14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—l1st and 8d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet Ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 

2d and 4th Wednesdays. ; 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 803 Howard. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin, 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet list and 3d Thursdays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ag eee 1178 Market 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., ar ; 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. . 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 


pees aaa 4th Mondays at Labor Temple, 316 


Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 8d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—V. L. Kline, Secy., 
392 Oak. 

Paste Makers—ist and 8d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
Ls oo Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 397 
essie. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 Pp. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m. 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, abor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. BE. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 8d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316: 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


day. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Reverse Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 


vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m.,, at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 185 Gough. 

I a Monday, Labor Temple, 316 


—————@——_ 


FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union. 


American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 
Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 
Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 
C. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 
Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission Streets, 
John Brannen. 
J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 
Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 
Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 
New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 
Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 
People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 
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LABOR CLARION 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 
Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 


At the board of directors’ meeting, held on | 


November 9th, President Harry Menke presiding, 
Messrs. M. Pupard of Local No, 76, Seattle, and 
P. Bathe, F. MHanlein, R. Newmaster, A. 


Wunderwald of Local No. 99, Portland, Ore- 


gon, were admitted to membership on transfer. 
Applications for membership were received from 
O. C. Trout, T. P. Nowlan and S. G. Smith, and 
were laid over for one week. 


Miss N. J. Wadsworth, K. A. Becker and E. 
Turkischer have been reinstated to membership | 


in good standing. Mr. J. F. Hurley of Local No. 
77 (Atlantic City jurisdiction), has resigned 
through withdrawal of transfer card. 

The board of directors has received a gracious 
letter of thanks from the veteran actor,.Mr. L. 
R. Stockwell, for the action taken at the meeting 
of September 7th, whereby permission 
granted members to volunteer services for the 


benefit performance given at the Van Ness Theatre | 


in aid of Mr. Stockwell. Mr. G. Saldierna, who di- 


rected the orchestra on the above occasion, is | 


particularly thanked for his efforts in connection 
with the benefit performance. 

The funeral of the late member, Miss Betty 
Scholz, whose tragic death on Monday after- 
noon, November 8th, has been fully reported in 
the daily press, was held on Thursday, No- 
vember 11th, at 12 noon, from the funeral parlors 
located at No. 2919 Mission street, this city. 
A volunteer band of members attended and took 
part in the funeral procession. The late mem- 
ber was but twenty-six years of age, and was a 
proficient violinist. Her sudden death has been 
a great shock to the entire community. 

Mr. Henry Lodge, musical director of the 
“Tuscany Troubadours,” and a member of Local 


=I} 


was 


SAN FRANCIS 


Let us show you the 
best Suit to be had 
in San Francisco for 


d10 


Blue Serges Included 


We would like to have you investigate the suits in which 


we specialize at $10.00. 


You are assured the same good 


designs, “wearable” materials, and careful fit and finish 
found only in higher priced clothing, and you don’t have 


to pay more than $10.00 for it. 


to those sold in most stores at $18.00. 


No. 198, Providence, R. I., was reported playing 
at the Orpheum Theatre, Oakland, week of Octo- 
ber 31-November 6. Report is also made that 
Mr. Rudisill, musical director of the “Three 
Twins” Company, and a member of Local No. 33, 
Port Huron, also R. Muro, Local No. 2, St. Louis, 
L. Cork, Local No. 259, Parkersburg, L. Perry, 
Local No. 488, Barre, and S. Wilher, Boston, 
with the same company, played at the Mac- 
donough Theatre, week of October 31-November 
6. 


The supervisors of the city and county of Los 


Angeles have appropriated $10,000 for the ex- 


je 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


Boys’ & Girls’ Shoes | B. HATSCHINSHI |, 


Women’s Shoes 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST 


825 MARKET ST., near 4th, Opp. Stockton St. 


MEN’S “HI-CUT” 


HEIGHT 
Union-Stamped 
STITT | 


REGULAR 


STORM-PROOF SHOES 


“THEY KEEP THE FEET DRY” 
They will prevent Colds and Coughs. 
with Water-Tight Soles. 
from $1.00 to $2.00 less than what others ask. 
California Made—Tan and Black Oil Grain Calf. 10-inch High 83 00 
Lace Shoes—Extra Weight Sole.................. .......0.0.0.. ° 


15 inch (knee height) Iron Calf—Water Tanned—Lace Shoes (double 
sole from toe to heel) made with the Custom Style Exten- $6 50 
sion Heels ................... le 


These are both made with hand-welted soles. 


Other Styles of Men’s Out-Door Shoes 
$200 - $250 . $300. $350 Techn” 


=== MADE WITH OAK-TANNED SOLES 


Every pair made 
They are sold at prices that are 


You will save a lot of time, 
trouble and money. The Blue Serge Suits we sell are equal 


Equal to any $15.00 
Clothing 


pense of municipal band concerts during the year, 
and a commission including among the number 
of its members the president of Local No. 47, 
Mr. J. L. Edmiston, has been appointed to re- 
port the plans for the giving of the concerts. 
The commission has decided to recommend the 
expenditure of not less than $15,000 for the cur- 
rent season, thereby allowing for two concerts 
weekly, and also to recommend that not less 
than $25,000 should be appropriated for concerts 
during 1910. A comparison of the Los Angeles 
conditions with those prevailing in San Francisco 
will more than any other statement show our 
backwardness in the matter of adequately pro- 
viding for this public entertainment. 
pense of the Golden Gate Park concerts as at 
present conducted, amounts approximately to 
$200 per concert; including concerts given on 
special days, such as July 4th, Admission Day, 
etc. There are not more than fifty concerts 
given in the course of a year, making a total 
yearly expense of about $10,000. If the citizens 
of our community that are so ready to boast of 
San Francisco’s superiority in various matters, 
such as population, greater municipal wealth, civic 
activity, etc., etc., desire to effectively maintain 
their contention in the particular matter of Ade- 
quate Municipal Music (with capital letters), a 
progressive policy, patterned on the Los Angeles 
lines, had better be decided upon and put into 
action. 

Members that desire to have changes of ad- 
dress or instrumentation appear in the 1910 di- 
rectory and date books, are requested to submit 
such changes to the secretary not later than 
Wednesday, November 24th. 


The ex- 
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The news that science had at length discovered 
the means of destroying the germ of the last ill 
which flesh was heir to called forth rapturous re- 
joicings throughout the world. ‘Henceforth per- 
fect health will reign universally!” people etery- 
where exclaimed, and gave themselves up to con- 
gratulations. But that was not to be—in the very 
next day’s paper was the account of somebody 
having invented a microscope so powerful as to 
reveal a lot more germs, which meant, of course. 
that it would be no time at all until everybody 
was sick again. 


The press feeders are on strike. A new wage 
scale calling for an increase of $3 a week in the 
minimum wage for platen and cylinder feeders 
was adopted. Some of the printing offices are 
paying the rate, while others have refused. Con- 


ferences have been held during the week, and it is 
believed that a settlement will be reached. 


